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Art. 1.—HOW NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN FOUGHT 
HITLER. 


THERE is a widespread idea that in the years before the war 
Hitler and Mussolini differed from all other rulers in being 
raging beasts of prey, and that whereas the world in general 
wanted to resist them, Neville Chamberlain preferred to 
appease them by yielding large gobbets of Europe to their 
onslaughts and roars. This is not only a gross misconcep- 
tion but a dangerous one, dangerous both to Conservative 
prestige and to Britain’s cause. In the first place there 
was a general movement for economic and political control 
in Europe because democratic governments proved so 
ineffective in meeting the difficulties which followed 1918 
that they had to be modified by national co-ordination. 
There were dictators not only in Germany and Italy, but in 
Portugal, Spain, Greece, Bulgaria, Roumania, Hungary, 
and Poland. Even between Mussolini and Hitler there 
were sharp distinctions; both, however, began with 
policies based on great admiration for Great Britain. 
Until 1932 Mussolini’s relations with the British Embassy 
were excellent: Sir Ronald Graham, who was British 
Ambassador in Rome for ten years, told me that he had 
never found the head of a foreign government so cordial 
towards his own. And as for Hitler, in spite of his crimes 
and excesses, the fact remains that not only did his staff 
prepare for no attack on the West before 1940, not only 
did they abandon the former policy of naval rivalry, but 
Hitler himself had made no plans, even during the war, for 
the permanent absorption of Western territories. After 
the fall of Poland, after the fall of France, and before 
attacking Russia he, offering peace, proposed the status 
quo ante. The reason was of course that he, like his staff, 
foresaw that the greater danger was Russia. Since this is 
Vol. 292.— No. 602. 
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so, it would not have been surprising if a British Minister 
had felt a certain sympathy with Mussolini on one count, 
with Hitler on another. Yet if such sympathy was found, 
it was certainly not in the case of Neville Chamberlain. 
On the contrary, he avowed that to him these two men were 
obnoxious. Nor did he invent the policy of ‘ appease- 
ment.’ That word was first used in 1936 to describe the 
policy of Britain under Baldwin, and the man who used it 
was Mr Eden. It meant what is Mr Eden’s policy still ; 
not weak surrender, but reasonable negotiation point by 
point, since each had something to adjust. 

In a previous article I have shown that from the moment 
he assumed power Neville Chamberlain insisted that 
Germany was becoming extremely dangerous: that the 
policy he announced to his party was identical with that 
then being advocated by Sir Winston Churchill. It was 
to leave Germany no just grievance ; it was to weaken that 
hold of Germany on Italy which had resulted from the 
mistakes of the Baldwin government with regard to 
Abyssinia; and it was to confront Hitler with armed 
strength. I then showed how baseless was the attack on 


Neville Chamberlain made by Lord Norwich in *‘ Old Men 


Forget.’ I can now adduce in the opposite sense the wit- 
ness of Lord Templewood in ‘ Nine Troubled Years.’ 

This book proves how completely erroneous is the idea 
of Neville Chamberlain’s weakness which is spread by Sir 
Lewis Namier and Mr Wheeler-Bennett. There is little 
excuse for their misrepresentation of Neville Chamberlain, 
who suffers furthermore from inaccuracies given wider 
prestige and currency by a much more skilful and eloquent 
advocate than they: in ‘ The Gathering Storm’ Neville 
Chamberlain is represented as having ‘a narrow, sharp- 
edged efficiency within the limits of the policy in which he 
believed.’ It is now time to point out that it was a policy 
worth believing in: for it was to take all possible precau- 
tions against war and it was based on the knowledge that 
neither Russia nor America was ready to fight for the 
integrity of Europe. The efficiency of Chamberlain was 
most marked in finding a policy to which all agreed. 

Since ‘ The Gathering Storm ’ was written we have seen 
documents which show conclusively that neither Roosevelt 
on the one side nor Stalin on the other had any intention 
of going to war until their territories were attacked. And 
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the lesson was not lost on Neville Chamberlain, who had 
seen them before us. Those documents dispose for ever of 
Sir Winston’s assertion that ‘if only the British people 
could have known and realised that we were disengaging 
ourselves, one after the other, from the two mighty nations 
whose extreme efforts were needed to save our lives and 
their own, history might have taken a different turn.’ For 
when we were not engaged we could not be disengaged. If 
either Washington or Moscow had shown the slightest 
interest or loyalty to Geneva, there might have been some 
meaning in such a sentence: there is none for those who 
recall what the policies of Moscow actually were when 
Chamberlain was Prime Minister. And when, at. last, 
these mighty nations did interfere in the affairs of Europe, 
the result was something of which neither we, nor Asia, have 
yet heard the end. Nowhere is this put more clearly 
than in the final volume of Sir Winston himself. For 
tragedy was inherent in his triumph. Perhaps none knows 
better than he the bitterness of seeing tremendous sacri- 
fices made in vain. 

What, then, were the relations of Neville Chamberlain 
with Hitler? He began by dislike of his dictatorship. 
‘ Fascism,’ he said, ‘no more than Communism is in har- 
mony with our creed ’, and the house that Hitler built was 
half-way between the two. He wrote on March 13, 1938 : 
‘ Force is the only argument Germany understands’; on 
Sept. 3 he described Hitler as half mad. When he went to 
Berchtesgaden, therefore, at the end of that month, it was 
with no prepossession in Hitler’s favour; nor was his 
personal impression favourable. He was, in fact, horrified 
by Hitler’s readiness to plunge into war when by precaution 
it could be avoided, and by an air of evil which he detected 
in the man’s soul. Sir Winston has singled out the expres- 
sion that Chamberlain saw, behind the cruelty of Hitler's 
face, something that suggested be could be trusted once 
he had given his word. But that one sentence is countered 
by many others. And naturally it was to be finally aban- 
doned a week later at Godesberg. 

Neville Chamberlain was no sentimentalist : he had his 
idealism and his inspirations, but he never acted until he 
had looked all round. In this he differed from his father’s 
impulsiveness. Caution put on a brake. It was his habit 
to take full cognisance of all the factors : to listen to all 
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entitled to give an opinion, and then to give his decisions 
accordingly. It can be argued that for diplomacy this is 
not enough: the changing situation demands adjustments 
from day to day, and adjustment often means compromise. 
But the great merit of Neville Chamberlain was his balance 
of judgment. He agreed with Churchill that one must not 
pretend that the phrase ‘ collective security ’ was a sub- 
stitute for armed strength. He differed from Churchill 
sharply in adding to his distrust of Hitler a knowledge that 
neither France nor America was prepared for war. 

It is here that we have the reason for what was long 
thought to be his strained relations with the Foreign Office. 
In the Foreign Office of that time were a number of men 
who believed that France was ready to fight and must be 
supported. They based their policy on what was known of 
France twenty years before. Lord Vansittart and Sir 
Oliver Harvey were among many who, inheriting the 
tradition of Lord Tyrrell were persuaded that the France 
of Blum and Bonnet was the France of Clémenceau and 
Foch. The military specialists knew it to be otherwise. 
They knew that even in 1936 Flandin had not really wanted 
war. They knew that in 1938 France had decided not to 
fight to keep the Sudeten under a Prague they hated. And 
Chamberlain had to take into account all these points of 
information. 

This explains the attacks made on Sir Horace Wilson 
by Sir Lewis Namier. Sir Horace, though himself industrial 
adviser to Chamberlain (as he had been to Baldwin before 
him), had such a fund of knowledge and such a talent for 
mediation that he had become the most influential official 
in the Prime Minister’s Secretariat. He had to co-ordinate 
the information reaching the Prime Minister from different 
sources, including the Secret Service. It happened, there- 
fore, that in the matter of France and the Petite Entente he 
had information which, being unpalatable to a certain 
section of the Foreign Office, was discounted by them. 
But to represent him as carrying on a feud with the Foreign 
Office—and. Namier does so represent him—is in glaring 
opposition to the facts. Though at times he placed at 
the Prime Minister’s disposal facts not presented by the 
Foreign Office, at every turn he consulted his colleagues : 
at all hours, literally by day and night, the red boxes with 
their despatches and minutes went backwards and for- 
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wards across Downing Street. It is perfectly obvious that 
no Prime Minister could develop a Foreign Policy, or even 
deal with any particular problem, unless he had the full 
support of the Foreign Secretary. It is equally unthink- 
able that Sir Horace Wilson, who owed his influence to 
his gift of conciliation and tact, would have changed to 
overbearing intransigence when it came to dealing with 
diplomats. He simply modified their reports by additional 
information which was immediately shared with them. 

No, the reason why Neville Chamberlain’s attitude 
towards the dictators has been misrepresented is a simple 
one: it was that he took an independent line from Roose- 
velt and his friend Mr Bernard Baruch. Roosevelt’s 
influence over not only a certain section of the Foreign 
Office, but, through Mr Baruch, on Sir Winston Churchill, 
was very great. It comprehended Mr Eden. It tended 
to prod Britain into taking a more aggressive line with 
Italy and Germany than America would take. But as 
Neville Chamberlain often pointed out, it stopped at words : 
and Great Britain had to decide on action independently. 
That action became urgent when on Sept. 13, 1938, 
Daladier, knowing that the French did not intend to fight 
for the Benes state, asked Neville Chamberlain to see 
Hitler personally. 

We now have the fullest record of what followed. 
Hitler pressed the claim for self-determination with all the 
vehemence of his abnormal nature, proclaiming that he 
was ready to risk a war. Then Chamberlain answered that, 
though a warning was not to be confused with a threat, he 
must warn Germany that in certain circumstances war was 
possible. So hot was Hitler’s answering challenge to war, 
that Chamberlain asked him why, if Hitler was determined 
to fight, he, Chamberlain, had been allowed to travel all 
that way, since it was evidently wasting his time. It was 
the first time that Hitler, as Chancellor, had received an 
answer in that tone. The firm words, quiet as they were, 
had their effect. 

Hitler then said he would accept the principle of self- 
determination. Pointing to a map of the Sudeten area, he 
showed a thorough knowledge of the population composing 
it. He then asked Chamberlain if he would accept the 
principle of self-determination, adding that if not there was 
no more to say. The case Hitler put had reason behind it. 
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Sir Nevile Henderson says that he was often taken aback 
by the force of logic in Hitler’s arguments. Chamberlain, 
having heard a logical case, said he would discuss the situa- 
tion with the French and British Governments. He knew 
perfectly well that he did not want to fight a war against 
self-determination. For the question at that point was a 
simple one: could Prague, and the partisans of Prague, 
prevent self-determination in the German areas ? 

At this point Lord Runciman, a well-known Liberal, 
who had been wisely sent to Czechoslovakia on a mission of 
enquiry, returned to London; his report insisted that 
decidedly they could not prevent self-determination. He 
believed that the German-speaking authorities of Bohemia 
would push their demand for freedom to the point of a civil 
war. Paris—-and Prague too—now gave final adherence 
to what was deemed inevitable. 

On Sept. 22, therefore, Chamberlain returned to Hitler ; 
this time Hitler came as far as Godesberg, near Bonn, to 
meet him. His return took by surprise Hitler, who had 
reckoned that the original proposal would be refused. He 
counted on an outbreak, but the French had made it yet 
more clear that on such an issue they would not fight. 
What Chamberlain had heard from the British Ambassador 
in Paris was no doubt communicated to Hitler by German 
agents. 

When, therefore, Chamberlain met Hitler for the second 
time, he was at a certain disadvantage in argument. He 
then found that Hitler had not only increased his demands 
for territory, but that his army was mobilised to force the 
frontier at any moment. Chamberlain said at once he was 
profoundly shocked. He saw now how little he could tiust 
Hitler’s word. Raised voices were heard from the council 
room. Chamberlain said he would discuss the matter no 
further. He left the room and crossed the Rhine to the 
castle on that hill above Kénigswinter which old German 
legend had identified with the haunt of a dragon. From 
there he sent a note to Hitler showing how point by point 
the new proposal differed from that made by Hitler at 
Berchtesgaden. By this time all Europe was aware that 
Chamberlain was refusing to meet Hitler. A fleet of cars 
was sent up the Drachenfels to fetch him down; they 
returned without him. Morning wore to evening and 
Chamberlain still waited in the Drachenfels, measuring the 
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falsity of the man with whom he had to deal. Late in the 
evening Hitler sent him over a memorandum with new 
proposals. To these Chamberlain replied that he would 
call on Hitler with a final word. That word was of the 
plainest. The memorandum, he said, must shock neutral 
opinion. He bitterly reproached Hitler for making no 
effort to avoid war or to respond to a reasonable initiative. 

Again firm words produced their effect: Hitler spoke 
more courteously. He pointed out that in the territories 
he now demanded there was a preponderance of people of 
German race and tongue, and that by war he could secure 
a sweeping victory. 

If Chamberlain could not induce him to keep to his 
original proposals, his visit to Godesberg, nevertheless, had 
altered the moral situation. He had lowered Hitler in the 
eyes of the world. At Berchtesgaden the Fiihrer was 
arguing for what the Western world normally accepted : 
a plebiscite. He was now proved false to his own argu- 
ments and was threatening war, not for self-determination 
but as wanton aggression. 

Hitler now tried to justify his stand at the Sportspalast 
in Berlin ; the oration was typical of his skill in constructing 
fierce contentions on a certain manipulation of facts: he 
could even quote Czechs who spoke of wanting war. But 
he did not succeed in winning the enthusiasm of the German 
nation ; and when he met Mussolini at Kufstein where the 
Inn between cliffs flows from the Tyrol into Bavaria, 
Mussolini told him there must be no war. This démarche 
of Mussolini, being due to Mr Chamberlain’s personal 
initiative, proves how wise had been his nation’s policy. 
The Italian pointed out that all Hitler could reasonably 
demand he would obtain by the plebiscite, and that 
Roosevelt also was urging negotiation. 

The Czech Government having refused to accept the 
proposals which issued from the Godesberg talks, consulta- 
tions in London between the British and the French led 
to Sir Horace Wilson and Sir Nevile Henderson being 
instructed to inform Hitler that if Germany attacked 
Czechoslovakia, and as a result French forces became 
engaged against Germany, Great Britain would support 
France. 

This warning, combined with a decision to mobilise the 
Royal Navy and with representations made to Hitler by 
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Mussolini, who had also the support of Roosevelt, provoked 
from Hitler a fresh communication to Chamberlain. The 
Prime Minister replied by suggesting a further discussion, 
in which France, Czechoslovakia, and Italy were also to 
take part. Mussolini was asked to support this proposal. 

Drama was at its tensest. Chamberlain was actually 
coming to the end of his story in the House of Commons, 
all fearing that war could not be avoided, when Lord Halifax 
sent in a message from Hitler inviting Chamberlain to come 
to Munich with Daladier and Mussolini. This announce- 
ment produced an ovation. Sir Winston Churchill walked 
across the House of Commons and shook the Prime Minister 
warmly by the hand. All acclaimed him—except Mr Eden, 
the friend of Benes, who walked out of the House, white, 
angry, and alone. But Chamberlain went back to Munich 
with the full support of the House of Commons. 

On Sept. 29 Hitler received Chamberlain and Daladier 
with Mussolini at Munich. All agreed that Prague must 
allow freedom to those minorities which were clamouring 
for it. The upshot of a month of negotiations was that 
adjustments were finally made by a Council of Ambassadors 


which in many cases went as far as the Godesberg demands. 
Nevertheless, three things are clear : first that Mr Chamber- 
lain had had the most enthusiastic support from the House 
of Commons; secondly, that Hitler had been defeated ; 
thirdly, that Chamberlain knew how dangerous Hitler 


‘ 


remained. ‘Can we hold him to it ?’ was the question he 
asked his intimates. Hitler wanted not negotiations but a 
spectacular triumph. Chamberlain had driven to negotia- 
tion a paranoiac who had heard an inner voice urging war. 
The settlement was the result of discussion, not of violence 
or ruse. The details of the settlement were not so impor- 
tant as the fact that they were reached by negotiation on 
a basis of democratic choice. Hitler had been shown up as 
a man wanting aggression. As for Chamberlain, he had 
received the greatest ovation ever offered to a Prime 
Minister. 

And what had Hitler gained ? A few million people 
whose only wealth was in things he did not want, and this 
at the price of an increase of armaments and a loss of 
tourist trade. Hitler, in other words, had purchased at 
immense price a very questionable article. His prestige 
and plans had undergone a defeat while the whole world 
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acclaimed a British triumph. Germany had suffered an 
economic setback. Besides this he had the galling experi- 
ence of seeing the victor, Chamberlain, not only universally 
acclaimed, but greeted in Germany itself as a saviour. In 
the Reich itself law had triumphed over violence. 

For a month Hitler and his satellites surveyed their 
discomfiture in an embittered silence. Then, seeing 
Chamberlain attacked in the House of Commons which had 
backed him, they set to work not only to make a mock of 
him before the German people, but also to plan for seizing 
all Czechoslovakia, as they had intended to do before 
Munich. To secure himself from interference in doing so, 
Hitler began approaches to Moscow: in other words, he 
embraced what he himself had been designating for twenty 
years as ‘an abortion of hell.’ On March 10 Stalin gave 
him the assurance he wanted. ‘Three days later, he took 
advantage of political confusion in Slovakia to march into 
Prague. 


Chamberlain was soon aware of the result of this action 
on public opinion. It was taken for granted now that 
Hitler’s plan was not the rehabilitation of Germany but the 


domination of Europe. Chamberlain decided to give a 
clear warning that he would not tolerate a second coup 
secured by such means in defiance of Hitler’s own engage- 
ments, and with full support not only from Churchill but 
from the country he gave the Polish guarantee. 

Whether he was right in doing so will long be argued. 
His own inclination had been to leave Russia to deal with 
any German push eastward. But I have pointed to his 
alternative : it was to let Hitler subdue Poland without a 
protest ; that looked so foolish strategically that public 
opinion would not have allowed it. Hitler’s mockery of the 
Munich promises had aroused the utmost hostility not less 
from Chamberlain’s supporters than amongst his critics. 

{ven after Chamberlain had given the Polish guarantee, 
however, he, with the Embassy in Berlin, recognised its 
dangers. To counteract these, he set to work to influence 
Hitler with constructive proposals, discussed mostly in the 
normal way through the Embassies in London and Berlin. 
It was made perfectly clear that if, in relation to either 
Danzig or the Corridor, the Germans had just grievances, 
they would still be invited to negotiate. But the nearer 
that Britain came to an understanding with Germany, the 
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further Moscow pushed in the same direction. It could 
go much further because it had no scruple about the 
integrity of neighbouring territories. So it was that on 
August 23 the Moscow-Berlin pact was announced to the 
world. 

Dr Fritz Hesse, one of the most reliable of Germans to 
write on the history of these years, tells us by that means 
Hitler wanted to show the West that they would be power- 
less in the matter of Poland and to trust that as realists they 
would abandon their policy. On Chamberlain’s mind, 
however, the fact had precisely the opposite effect. He 
had been ready to take all possible measures to keep Hitler 
on the Western side. He had refused to believe in the 
rumour, coming once and again from German sources, that 
Hitler could make a pact with Stalin. When he heard it 
was accomplished, his disgust equalled his astonishment. 
Kar from abandoning the pact with Poland, he insisted on 
it more strongly than ever. The Poles were even told that 
once they declared themselves the victims of aggression, 
the West would spring to their assistance ; he then gave 
Hitler the clearest warnings in that sense. 

For a week the two men protested their desire for their 
nations to avoid war. Hitler insisted on ‘ the will of the 
Reich government for sincere Anglo-German understand- 
ing, co-operation and friendship.’ At Munich he had 
promised that whenever there was a difficulty to settle 
with the British Government, he would settle it in friendly 
discussion. For a week he hesitated while Neville Cham- 
berlain gave him the clearest warnings. There was none 
of the perilous reticence of Sir Edward Grey in 1914. 
Chamberlain insisted on the obligations of Paris and 
London towards Warsaw. ‘If the case should arise,’ he 
wrote, ‘ they are resolved and prepared to employ without 
delay all the forces at their command, and it is impossible 
to foresee the end of hostilities, once engaged. It would be 
a dangerous illusion that, if war once starts, it will come 
to an early end if success on one of the several fronts 
should be secured. 


‘ Having thus made our position perfectly clear, 1 wish 
to repeat to you my conviction that war betw: *n our two 
peoples would be the greatest calamity that could occur. 
[ am certain that it is desired neither by my people nor 
by yours, and I cannot see that there is anything in the 
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question between Germany and Poland which could not 
and which should not be resolved without the use of force.’ 

On receiving Chamberlain’s first letter, Hitler on August 
25 countermanded his order for an immediate attack on 
Poland. Indeed he hung back for a whole week while he 
corresponded with Chamberlain. 

We have no reason to doubt what Hesse told us in 
‘Das Spiel um Deutschland’ that what broke up the 
correspondence was action by the Poles. His story is that 
within the confines of Poland Hitler had a German cohort, 
a *‘ fifth column,’ ready to act as soon as they heard the 
German wireless play ‘ Deutschland tiber Alles.’ On 
August 30 the song was heard on the air. The Germans 
in Poland rose immediately. According to Hesse, they 
were forcibly restrained by the Polish authorities and over 
400 were killed. 

It was not long before the news reached Berlin. Those 
who heard it, adding to the figures first one nought, then 
another, fired the dynamite in Hitler’s mind. So much of 
frenzy was in the air that apparently he really believed 
this was a wanton outrage on a huge scale. He roared like 
a bull. Into his inflammable mentality the fatal torch had 
fallen: while he was still convinced that on an issue where 
their strategy was paralysed, the Western powers would 
refuse to act, the explosion came, sudden and irresistible. 

Chamberlain acted according to his word, believing that 
if strategy could do nothing, the German economy would 
fail. Hitler’s lightning success solved no problem. He 
was himself dismayed at the poverty of Poland. And he 
found the Russians had come several hundred miles nearer 
to Germany, cutting her off from one route to Roumania 
and its oilfields. Once again he had paid high for some- 
thing he would have been better without. The result was 
immediately to press for peace with Paris and London. 

But the offer came too late. Chamberlain’s will for 
peace had been overpowered. Psychologically and politic- 
ally, it was impossible for him to treat with Hitler. Build- 
ing up the defence of Britain, he waited for the German 
economy to collapse, and before events proved how right 
he had been in his estimate of France, he had handed over 
the Government to the Prime Minister of to-day. 

But all who were closest to him are convinced that 
nothing would have persuaded him into the credulous 
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trust put in Roosevelt, even in Stalin, which made the 
victory over Hitler worse than no victory at all. By 
Neville Chamberlain the duel with Hitler was fought 
bravely, shrewdly, and with reason. But he was never so 
obscured with it as to forget the dangers of war, and also 
of Russia, nor to sacrifice to it the wealth and freedom of 
England. In trusting to principle, to common sense and to 
economic pressure rather than to any desperate surrender 
in war, he showed a wisdom we could ill afford to lose. 

Professor P. A. Reynolds has just produced a history of 
‘ British Foreign Policy in the Inter-War Years.’ Business- 
like and useful in showing how much Britain suffered from 
the First World War—called victorious—and still more 
from trusting to Geneva for the safeguards which only her 
own efforts could secure, this book fails towards the end by 
ignoring the plain warnings that Stalin gave about his 
policy of not combining with the West against Germany. 
It is perfectly plain now that Stalin not only refused to 
fight for Prague but actually preferred Hitler to even 
Churchill until the very moment that Hitler invaded 
Russia. Up to then Moscow was helping Berlin. We also 
know how very long it took to range the United States 
against Hitler, who, indeed had overrun Europe and much 
of Russia without America being prepared to do anything 
more than to provide tools for Sir Winston to finish the job. 
And what meanwhile was France doing ? The man who, 
above all others, shrewdly weighed out the whole situation 
was Neviile Chamberlain. The basis of his strategy was 
that Germany’s eastward drive was Russia’s concern, not 
Britain’s. Let us plainly recognise how since his wise 
direction was filched from Britain by an unworthy intrigue 
which attributed to him rashnesses which were in no way 
his, Britain has been weakened and Russia so strengthened 
that we are now doing all we can to reinforce and arm 
the Germany whose balancing power was _heedlessly 
annihilated. 


No, we cannot properly estimate the sagacity with 
which Chamberlain dealt with Hitler—or foreign policy 
between the wars—unless we take into consideration the 
blunders and the ruin which followed in the war itself. 
None has written of these so boldly as an officer of the 
Royal Navy, Captain Russell Grenfell in ‘ Unconditional 
Hatred.’ This not only points to the danger of fighting 
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on the principle that a nation can have only one enemy. 
It insists that if once the policy of a country is directed by 
fury rather than by reason, if politicians usurp the skilled 
direction of the General Staff, then one can only expect 
that a war will lead to greater dangers than those it 
originally set out to combat. To tell the truth Captain 
Grenfell is a better guide to wisdom, not only in war but 
in foreign policy in general, than Professor Reynolds. 

But where Neville Chamberlain deserves the most 
praise of all is that he saw there was no solution of the 
German problem without seeing Germany integrated into 
the political economy of Europe. Before him there had 
been in foreign affairs none of that constructive policy which 
was so deeply thought out by Sir Victor Wellesley ; after 
him Europe was sacrificed to frenzy. He was thwarted, 
of course, by the huge Satanic power in the perfidy, the 
jealousy, and the revenge of Hitler. None the less is it 
true that by his combination of sagacity, of decision, and 
of moral principle he at last gave the example of how to 
deal with Germany, with Italy, and with Russia ; and the 
Germans have long since learnt how much they and all 
Europe would have been saved if they had continued to 
welcome and to follow him. 

ROBERT SENCOURT. 


Notre. Captain Russell Grenfell died while this article 
was in the press. ‘Unconditional Hatred’ has been 
published only in New York (Kevin Adair.) 
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Art. 2.-JOHN GIBSON LOCKHART (1794-1854): 
EDITOR AND BIOGRAPHER. 


1. ‘Memoirs of the Life of Sir Walter Scott.’ By John 
Gibson Lockhart. Seven Volumes. Cadell, 1837-1838. 

2. ‘The Life and Letters of John Gibson Lockhart.’ By 
Andrew Lang. Two Volumes. Nimmo, 1897. 

3. ‘John Gibson Lockhart: A Critical Study.’ By 
Gilbert Macbeth. Urbana, University of Illinois, 1935. 

4. ‘A Reconsideration of John Gibson Lockhart.’ By 
W.M. Parker. ‘‘ The Quarterly Review’’. July 1951. 

5. ‘John Gibson Lockhart.’ By Marion Lochhead. 
Murray, 1954. 


ON this great occasion when we commemorate the cen- 
tenary of the death of John Gibson Lockhart, the dis- 
tinguished Scottish man of letters who did such yeoman 
service in editing the ‘ Quarterly Review’ for nearly 
thirty years, it seems inevitable to think of him primarily 
as the biographer of that well-known masterpiece, the ‘ Life 
of Scott.’ Of course, Lockhart also achieved distinction 
in departments of literature other than biography, but in 
two literary capacities he was pre-eminent, viz. in editor- 
ship and the writing of biography ; and it may be said that 
it was while he edited and contributed to the ‘ Quarterly ’ 
that he developed his keen interest in biography, a subject 
which was to become of paramount importance for him 
and on which he was to be recognised as an authority. 

In a sense his predilection for biographical treatment 
had been manifested in the satirical character portraits in 
his ‘ Peter’s Letters to His Kinsfolk ’ (1819), but he did not 
really find a large enough scope for exploring the bio- 
graphic art until he came to direct the destinies of the 
‘ Quarterly.” Out of his more than a hundred articles in 
twenty-eight years there was a total of thirty-eight reviews 
of biography and memoirs, easily exceeding in number the 
articles from his pen on books of other kinds. His observa- 
tions in these essays throw much light on his theory of 
biography. Indeed, it would be quite possible to compile 
a treatise on biography culled from Lockhart’s reviews in 
the ‘ Quarterly.” He became so absorbed in the subject, 
even before he attempted to write a full-length biography 
of his own, that in 1832 he contemplated issuing an extra 
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number of the ‘ Quarterly’ which was to be ‘ entirely 
biographical.’ 

Lockhart’s first concern, on assuming the editorial 
chair in 1826, was to change the character of the ‘ Review ’ 
and to introduce a new editorial policy. The journal was 
to show a wider and deeper sympathy in the fortunes of 
genius, and give more attention to literary standards than 
to political argument and exposition. Literary criticism 
was to be maintained at a high level, and his own duties as 
editor would be most scrupulously observed. There is no 
doubt that Lockhart brought to his arduous task those 
qualities which enabled him to carry the periodical to the 
success it attained under his careful guidance. We learn 
how that success struck a contemporary from the enthu- 
siastic remarks of ‘ Christopher North’ (John Wilson) in 
the ‘ Noctes Ambrosianze’ of November 1826. ‘ The 
Quarterly Review is a great national work,’ says North, 
‘and may it live forever! Notwithstanding his not un- 
frequent oversights, not a man alive could edit it in such 
style as Mr Lockhart.’ Lockhart’s devotion to his duties 
was unfailing ; his business-like methods enabled him to 


bring out the ‘ Review’ with regularity; and if the 
circulation was not what it had been under the editorship 
of William Gifford, nevertheless it remained at a high 


figure. ‘ Lockhart was consistently—except for an occa- 
sional tiff, speedily appeased-—on the best of terms’ with 
his colleagues. Like any other editor, of course, he had 
his short-lived periods of perplexity, boredom, and depres- 
sion, a state of mind he expressed in the well-known lines : 
‘ Over-wearied, over-worried, 

Over-Crokered, over-Murrayed, 

Over Southeyed, over Waltered,* 

Fain I would that I were altered.’ 

Evidence of Lockhart’s meticulous attention to the 
practical side of editorial supervision is to be gleaned from 
several of his letters,+ hitherto unpublished, which he 
wrote ex cathedra. Shortly after he had become the 
‘ Quarterly ’ editor and had declined the editorship of 
Murray’s short-lived paper, ‘The Representative,’ he 
wrote with assurance to Scott on Feb. 23, 1826: 


* The reference is to his troublesome son, Walter Scott Lockhart. 
+ They are in the National Library of Scotland. 
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‘As for the paper, things remain in statu quo. Murray 
behaves like an idiot, changes his mind every day on politics, 
goes to the editor, or even to the printer & cancels of his own 
accord, & then walks up and down London complaining that 
his paper is without spirit. I sit quiet here, send something 
every day & let them put it in or not as they please, give my 
opinion whenever asked & let them follow it or not as they 
please. But in truth Murray must either drop the thing or 
put it into the hands of some such person as Maginn who 
knows the trade . . . & once he has got black & white for his 
bargain will beat him (Murray) like a broomstick. The paper 
sells steadily 1500 which is more than either Chronicle or New 
Times & with decent advertisements wd, I fancy, cover ex- 
penses.* I do not dream of holding Murray to his bargain ad 
unguem but certainly shall expect to be considered considerably 
on this score.’ 


The earliest of Lockhart’s considered views on_ bio- 
graphy are contained in his article (‘ Quarterly ’ March 1826) 
on two Memoirs of Sheridan, one by Dr John Watkins and 
one by Tom Moore. ‘ Biographers,’ he declared, ‘ are so 
generally eulogists that one is surprized to find a continued 
strain of censure running all through’ these works. Wat- 


kins must have been embarrassed in executing a work ‘ so 
soon after the death of Sheridan, and while so many of the 
distinguished persons with whom he had been connected 
in public and in private life were still alive.’ That was a 
difficulty which Lockhart eschewed when he embarked on 
his ‘ Life of Scott.’ As for Moore’s memoir, there ‘ shines 
out’ in it ‘the manufacture of literary Mosaic ...a 
work throughout which the ingenious author certainly 
appears to have kept steadily in mind the advice (quoted 
by himself) of his countryman Curran—‘‘ when you can’t 
talk sense, talk metaphor.”’ ’ 

Lockhart welcomed the idea of a review of the ‘ Life of 
Kemble’ from Scott, and suggested to him amplifications 
for the article on April 21, 1826: 


‘T have no doubt your own reminiscences of the Kembles 
will be charming & hope you will take the opportunity of 
expressing at length your opinion about the large theatres. 
For one thing they are actually driving the best players from 
the stage, witness Mathews & Terry. The Law as to dramatic 


* It failed after six months and cost Murray 26,000/. 
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copyrights is another topic which you may perhaps think fit to 
take up in conjunction with this. We have no such thing as a 
good sketch of our histrionic history & I wd fain see a few 
paragraphs from you bringing that down from Shakespeare 
himself to Mrs Siddons.’ 


Evidently things were not going too smoothly between 
editor and publisher when he sent Scott on June 17 a 
number of the ‘ Review,’ ‘ of which I can be no judge: but 
which does not, I think, contain anything with which 
anybody can be offended. If Murray were dead or locked 
up, something might indeed be done: but he is a sore 
botheration in every possible way & shape.’ Three 
months later Lockhart was extolling Scott’s biographical 
treatment in the memoirs he wrote for ‘ Lives of the 
Novelists ’ (‘ Quarterly,’ September 1826), remarking that 
‘these essays are among the most agreeable specimens 
of biographical composition we are acquainted with: they 
contain a large assemblage of manly and sagacious remarks 
on human life and manners—and much ingenious criticism 
besides ; and, thus presented in a compact form, must be 
considered as throwing a new and strong light upon a 


department of English literature, perhaps the most 
peculiar, certainly the most popular, and yet, we cannot 
help thinking, among the least studied of all that we 
possess.’ 


These specimens of Lockhart’s deeply considered views 
on biography are of the utmost importance when we turn 
to his own initial performance in the biographic art. Now 
‘ame the time for him to put into practice the theories on 
biography he had been expounding forcibly in the pages of 
the * Quarterly,’ and with fearless but modest confidence 
he launched his first biographical work, the ‘ Life of Burns.’ 
He was moved to write this because it was felt that a more 
definitive and appropriate Burns biography, one more 
complete than the lives hitherto written by Robert Heron, 
Dr James Currie, and others, might be produced. Ac- 
cordingly, Archibald Constable, the publisher, asked 
Lockhart to supply such a work for his ‘ Miscellany ’ 
series. 

For part of his material Lockhart had help from Scott, 
who, after seeing some proofs, considered that the work 
would ‘supersede all former lives’ and suggested to 
Lockhart that ‘ curious light might be thrown on Burns's 
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life from some of his fragments of songs which he threw off 
like sparkles from a flint when anything struck him.’* The 
book appeared in May 1828, and Scott wrote to Lockhart : 
‘It has done you infinite credit. I could give you very 
good authority where you and I seem to differ, but . . 
Burns had a right to have his frailties spared. ... All 
people applaud the book.’ Lockhart replied on June 18 : 
‘I am much pleased that you approve of my little book 
about Burns.’ The work, indeed, had a large and rapid 
sale, the whole issue being sold out in six weeks. 

Evidently the first printing contained a somewhat 
slanderous reference to Mrs Agnes Maclehose (Burns's 
‘Clarinda ’), for on May 5, 1828, Lockhart had to write to 
her son, Andrew Craig Maclehose, W.S., regretting that in 
rashness and ignorance he had offended him and his family. 
He had trusted to the notes and letters of people who 
themselves must have been deceived. He will alter the 
offensive passage in the next edition. But, he concluded, 
‘I must protest against being understood as having meant 
to hazard any imputation against the character of your 
relative. I had no intention of doing so and if other people 
so interpret my language I am heartily grieved for the 
result of my own hasty and inaccurate mode of composi- 
tion. But I offer not this as an apology—I have none for 
I ought to have enquired and considered ere I wrote and 
printed.’ + 

Despite inaccuracies in matters of fact and his evasion 
of the ‘ Highland Mary ’ episode, Lockhart in his ‘ Burns ’ 
is fair-minded and balanced. He tried to avoid both ‘a 
sensational account of Burns and an uncritical panegyric.’ 
On the whole, he defends Burns. He shows a more lenient 
attitude to his character than others had already done and 
he omits stories to the poet’s discredit. He refutes the 
argument ‘that from the moral character and habits of 
the man no patronage, however liberal, could have in- 
fluenced and controlled his conduct so as to work lasting 
and effective improvement, and lengthen his life by raising 
it more nearly to the elevation of his genius. ... Are 
imprudence and intemperance, then, found to increase 
usually in proportion as the worldly circumstances of men 
are easy ? Is not the very opposite of this doctrine 


* ‘Letters of Sir Walter Scott,’ vol. x (1936), p. 393. 
+ This letter is in the National Library of Scotland. 
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acknowledged by almost all that have ever tried the 
reverses of Fortune’s wheel themselves ? ’ 

Citing the three or four songs inspired by Highland 
Mary, Lockhart comments that she was ‘ the object of by 
far the deepest passion that ever Burns knew.’ As for 

Ae fond kiss,’ he considers it is ‘ a love song, which unites 
the suffrages, and ever will do so, of all men.’ But it is 
when he appraises the ‘ Cottar’s Saturday Night’ and 
‘Tam o’ Shanter’ that Lockhart becomes even more 
enthusiastic. In the former ‘ there is more of the conscious 
security of power than in any other of his serious pieces of 
considerable length; the whole has the appearance of 
coming in a full stream from the fountain of the heart—a 
stream that soothes the ear, and has no glare on the 
surface.’ 


‘ 


Again, ‘ Tam o’ Shanter’ is a poem ‘ which no one can 
understand without believing that had Burns pursued that 
walk and poured out his stores of traditionary lore, em- 
bellished with his extraordinary powers of description of 
all kinds, we might have had a series of national tales, 
uniting the quaint simplicity, sly humour, and irresistible 


pathos of another Chaucer with the strong and graceful 
versification, and masculine wit and sense of another 
Dryden.’ Finally, Lockhart’s general estimate of Burns 
as a poet is conveyed in these eloquent laudatory words. 

‘It was reserved for Burns to inte rpret the inmost soul of 
the Scottish peasant in all its moods, and in verse ex- 
quisitely and intensely Scottish, without degrading either 
his sentiments or his language with one touch of vul- 
garity. ... The poetry of Burns has had most powerful 
influence in reviving and strengthening the national 
feelings of his countrymen.’ In this, his first full-scale 
life, Lockhart proved his capacity as a biographer. beyond 
doubt, and recognition of that capacity can be attested by 
the fact that since the book’s first publication it has 
reappeared in many editions and reprints well into the 
early years of the present century. As a work of art it has 
always been in the front rank. 

The following year, 1829, there appeared anonymously, 
as a corollary to Scott’s ‘ Life of Napoleon,’ Lockhart’s 
biography of the Emperor, the first contribution to 
Murray’s ‘ Family Library,’ which Lockhart partly super- 
vised. Although he himself described it as a compendium, 
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for he made no preliminary researches and relied largely on 
his predecessor’s work, it is not just a condensed version of 
Scott’s lengthy opus. In the controversial matters which 
figure in the subject, Lockhart’s personality is revealed by 
vautious criticism and moderate condemnation. His 
interpretative epitome of the unending talk and confusion 
that entered into the Frenvh Revolution until it was taken 
firmly in hand is attractive but it lacks a close knowledge 
of the legislation of the period. Lockhart lived too near 
those events to discern their significance. 

On the other hand, his treatment of the St Helena 
phase shows good sense. Napoleon was not sent to the 
island to enjoy himself; he was sent so that Europe might 
not have to fight another Waterloo. Later research on the 
St Helena discussions has confirmed Lockhart’s views. 
Throughout the book the style is graphic, terse, and 
graceful. The facts, figures, and controversial matter, 
necessary in much of the narrative, are lightened by the 
introduction of personal and humorous incidents. Lock- 
hart presents a more favourable portrait of Napoleon than 
does Scott. 

A contemporary review of the anonymous work gave it 
unstinted praise : 


‘ This little book,’ it remarked, ‘ has been lauded by all parties 
equally and most justly for the tone of grave and generous 
eandour which it maintains throughout. . . . The work has 
been largely quoted and warmly commended in, we think, 
every newspaper printed in this country and in half the Conti- 
nental journals besides, has already been reprinted in America, 
and translated into at least three foreign languages in the short 
space of three months. . . . Whoever the writer may be, he is 
a thorough master of his craft; and if diligence to collect 
materials, sagacity, and sensibility to appreciate them, and the 
command of style equally remarkable for strength and elas- 
ticity, be sufficient to ensure success in Biography—the 
Family Library cannot employ his pen too frequently in this 
most delightful, and, perhaps, most instructive of its depart- 
ments.’ 


Concurrently with these excursions in biography, 
Lockhart continued to keep a vigilant eye on his contri- 
butors’ work. We find Captain Basil Hall, the travel 
author, communicating with Murray on July 26, 1836, 
when he returned a corrected article, ‘ Tocqueville on the 
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State of America ’ (* Quarterly,’ September 1836). * What 
I wrote has been very judiciously docked by Lockhart, & 
I think there is a freshness in the Article which will incline 
people to read it under the impression that it is written 
from the fulness of knowledge & not, as American articles 
generally are, from the poverty of ignorance.’ 

As an indication of the diversity of subjects on which 
Lockhart passed judgment there is, for instance, his letter 
of April 20, 1841, to John Wilson Croker, informing him 
that he has found ‘ Murray rather low as to this Review ’ 
and that ‘ in truth we are more bare than I ever remember. 
But with your good help I don’t at all despond.’ They are 
pledged to print Sir John Herschell’s very long article, 
* Whewell on Inductive Sciences ’ (‘ Quarterly,’ September 
1841). ‘ It is, I can see, done in a most masterly style & I 
don’t doubt it will do great credit to the Q.R. among 
those who can understand it. Of that number I shall not 
be one nor Murray, but Herschell is the first scientific 
writer now living & his cooperation is, I think, likely to be 
of very important service to the Review.’ 

Then comes the correspondence with Whitwell Elwin, 
who was to succeed Lockhart as editor. On Oct. 10, 1849, 
referring to Elwin’s article, ‘ Fontenelle on the Signs of 
Death ’ (‘ Quarterly,’ September 1849), Lockhart thinks its 
reception *‘ ought to encourage you in your design of a 2d 
[article] on the mental part of the subject. ... My 
friend & physician, Dr. Ferguson, calls. He observes a 
few mistakes in yr article but is greatly pleased wt it as a 
whole & thinks it a most skilful & interesting collection.’ 
Still keen for Elwin to continue the Death subject, on 
April 2, 1852, Lockhart told him he would also be glad if he 
reviewed Dr Holland’s ‘ Chapters on Mental Physiology,’ * 
for ‘he writes we] & is full of the latest knowledge or 
speculations, & I find the Sections on Dreaming, Insanity, 
& so forth very interesting.’ On Oct. 5 he suggested that 
Elwin might tackle ‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’ a ‘ very exag- 
gerated & unskilful work,’ which would give an opportunity 
of dealing ‘ first with American Aisthetics & secondly, in 
a high & calm fashion, with this terribly important & 
difficult question of their slavery system.’ 


* The article appeared as ‘ Electro-Biology and Mesmerism’ in the 
* Quarterly ’ for September 1853. 
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The letters to Elwin later in October discussed material 
for the article, ‘Memoirs of Wordsworth’ (‘ Quarterly,’ 
December 1852). In starting this topic, Lockhart assured 
his friend : ‘ I was not thinking of myself at all, but merely 
of the Q.R.’ John Forster, the editor of the ‘ Examiner,’ 
had lent Lockhart his copy of the American edition of De 
Quincey’s writings, which contain an estimate of Words- 
worth 


‘in a spirit of bitter hatred for the man combined with extrava- 
gant worship of the Poet. This is not unlike what I shd have 
expected from John Wilson, if he were writing under the 
stimulus of opium. Those 2 men did certainly hate W. W. 
most cordially & he disliked, perhaps despised, both in his 
latter years. It is impossible that anything shd be either 
sillier or meaner than the greater part of what I have read “* in 
that connexion ”’ as Yankee says. How he shd have dared to 
print such papers in 1839 is inconceivable on any other theory 
than that of insanity or intoxication but no doubt the malice 
had long been deliberately fixed. The insolent ignorance of 
the abortion as to the living world passes all bounds & his prate 
about great men whom he never knew is enough to make one 
sick. But I think you will agree that the Q.R. shd appear to 
know little about him and merely quote what looks like a 
substantial trait or incident wt such words of caution as the 
passage may seem to require.’ 


Then later he wrote his decision: ‘ De Quincey must be 
punished by neglect.’ 


I am still very unwell—indeed I am only out of bed to have 
it made and to write a few notes—otherwise | would hunt the 
indexes, but I rather suspect whatever ther will be found 
in volumes not yet indexed otherwise than each by itself. 


The last two letters to Elwin, written only two months 
before his death, are pathetic reading and show how he 
maintained his interest in the Review to the end. On 
Sept. 24, 1854, he wrote: ‘I have been very ill & in bed 
till now for 7 or 8 days—the appearances too like cholera 
but the attack, I suppose, is now over & if I be not re- 
seized you shall have yr packet by tomorrow’s post or the 
next.’ And again, on Sept. 29: ‘ Altho Carlyle be in fact 
a mere Pantheist I am not sure that it is wise to say he 
rejects Xtianity. I doubt if he meant to incur the obloquy 
of announcing that. It is besides inconsistent enough wt 
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many detached bits of his books. But all this is too deep 
for me. I only admire the audacity that can deal wt it in 
English type & still more the contrast wt the old style of 
thought & word in the Q.R. A page wd have made 
Gifford faint. There are new phases of faith—are there ? 
—in yr ideal outline. A while ago I shd have cried for 
‘aution but I feel that I belong to a past age.’ 

I have been anticipating, however, and I must revert 
to one more of Lockhart’s contributions to the ‘ Quarterly,’ 
for in it we seem to get a Pisgah sight of that Promised 
Land in biography, the ‘ Life of Scott,’ where Lockhart 
became monarch of all he surveyed. This article appeared, 
significantly, after his ‘ Napoleon’ and before he addressed 
himself to his magnum opus. One almost visualises the 
workings of his imagination, in preparation for the Hercu- 
lean task that lay ahead, in this estimate of and tribute to 
Boswell’s ‘ Johnson ’ when reviewing Croker’s edition of it 
in the ‘ Quarterly ’ of November 1831. Only a year before, 
be it noted, Scott had indicated to his son Walter and to his 
publisher, Robert Cadell (both of whom probably informed 
Lockhart), that some sort of life or memoir of himself 
might be undertaken by his son-in-law. 

After expressing the hope that Croker might produce 
more purely original works in an editorial capacity, Lock- 
hart expatiated on Boswell, who, though in many respects 
the best biographer, ‘ was perhaps more utterly devoid of 
some of the most important requisites for that species of 
composition, in regard to such a subject as Dr Johnson, 
than any other author of his class whose performance has 
obtained general approbation. Never did any man tell a 
story with such liveliness and fidelity, and yet contrive to 
leave so strong an impression that he did not himself 
understand it. This is, in one view, the main charm of his 
book.’ 

But, indeed, happy were the day and hour that brought 
‘the young laird of Auchinleck’ into contact with so un- 
promising, and seemingly so incompatible, a man as 
Johnson, for ‘ even if it were possible to consider Boswell’s 
delineation of Samuel Johnson merely as a character in a 
novel of that period, the world would have owed him, and 
acknowledged, no trivial obligation.’ Without doubt 
Boswell’s biography ‘ is—excepting, yet hardly excepting, 


a few immortal monuments of creative genius—that 
English book, which, were this island to be sunk tomorrow 
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with all that it inhabits, would be most prized in other 
days and countries by the students “‘ of us and of our 
history.”’’ Then, pointing out how new the Boswellian 
style of biography was, Lockhart proceeded : ‘ From that 
time a new spirit animated all this department of composi- 
tion; and to the influence of Boswell we owe probably 
three-fourths of what is de facto most entertaining as well 
as no inconsiderable portion of whatever is most instructive, 
in all the books of memoirs that have subsequently ap- 
peared. . . . Boswell’s Life of Johnson is, we suspect, 
about the richest dictionary of wit and wisdom any 
language can boast.” Now, when Lockhart wrote this 
panegyric in 1831 he could not have preconceived that only 
a few years would elapse before similar praise was to be 
lavished on his own ‘ Scott’ by the vast majority of its 
readers. 

Again, we can, I think, sense some of the principles on 
which Lockhart may have thought to base the biography 
of his father-in-law (who regarded him almost as his own 
son) in three passages of a more general character. ‘A 
curious chapter in the history of the human mind would be 
that of the friendships of genius; but perhaps it would 
bring out few instances in which, after all, something of 
paternal feeling did not mingle’; ‘Of as much of the 
emotions of genius as it ever will reveal, the true and proper 
confidants are the world and posterity ; but wisdom may 
be said to ery aloud in vain in general maxims when we 
consider its efficacy where it has been distinctly applied to 
individual cases and circumstances by the master himself, 
man to man, and friend to friend’; and ‘ It is admitted 
that it may be expedient to submit to a minute scrutiny 
the private life of persons who have “ borne an active part 
in the world,” and asserted that ‘‘ nothing of this applies 
to authors merely as authors.’’’ These observations, 
with emphasis laid on ‘ genius,’ are singularly apt as we 
approach the ‘ Life of Scott.’ 

It was natural that Scott should want one whom he 
loved, whose character he admired, and whose intellectual 
endowment he repeatedly extolled, to be entrusted with 
writing his memoirs. Accordingly, almost immediately on 
Scott’s death, Lockhart, helped by his wife Sophia and 
Scott’s family, collected materials, and for the next five 
or six years he laboured unremittingly at the self-dedicated 
task. He had drawn the bow of Ulysses and was to hit a 
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mark for all time. Burns, Napoleon, Scott—to three world 
figures he devoted his biographical powers—but the 
greatest of these is the perennial enshrinement of Scott. 

In 1836 Sophia wrote that Lockhart was ‘ hard at work 
at the “ Life,’ and will, I think, satisfy expectations from 
what I heard of it. I only hope his health will stand the 
labour he takes.’ And again she wrote: ‘ Lockhart is very 
busy with Papa’s “ Life’? which, I am sure, will do him 
credit, it is advertised for the 15th of March to come out in 
monthly volumes till completed.’ Unfortunately, while 
he was engaged on the work in 1837, Sophia suffered from 
an illness which was soon to cause her death. But the 
* Life ’ came out in time for her to see the first number. 

Writing to William Laidlaw about his labours on 
Jan. 19, 1837, Lockhart declared : 


* My sole object is to do him [Scott] justice, or rather to let 
him do himself justice, by so contriving it that he shall be, as 
far as possible, from first to last, his own biographer. ... A 
stern sense of duty—that kind of sense of it which is combined 
with the feeling of his actual presence in a serene state of 
elevation above all petty terrestrial and temporary views—will 
induce me to touch the few darker points in his life and charac- 
ter as freely as the others which were so predominant ; and 
my chief anxiety on the appearance of the book will be, not to 
hear what is said by the world, but what is thought by you and 
the few others who can really compare the representation of the 
whole with the facts of the case.’ 


The * Life of Scott ’ has been subjected to many varia- 
tions of both censure and praise. Its lack of exactitude in 
details, in transcribing of letters, and in dates, ete., has 
been duly observed and lamented, but it must be remem- 
bered that Lockhart composed the work before the age of 
accurate scholarship. He explicitly rejected the Boswel- 
lian practice of introducing transcripts of conversation 
because there was a danger of misinterpreting the publica- 
tion of the spoken word. He also made it a rule in 
biography to avoid anything that might cause pain to 
surviving relatives or friends. Some critics, like Carlyle, 
deplored the biography’s great length. But, despite these 
defects, Lockhart produced a consummate work of creative 
art, and, with the exception of the self-portrait and self- 
analysis in Scott’s ‘ Journal,’ Lockhart’s ‘ Scott ’ has been 
accepted by the world as such an intensely living portrayal 
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\0 other has ever come within compass of it. Indeed, 
ade Scott so alive in these pages that Lord Cockburn, 
perusing the volumes, saw and heard his old friend 

tinetly. As long as there is appreciation of English 

erature in its finest hours, readers will cherish those most 
moving narrative chapters which, with all the dignity of a 
Greek tragedy, chronicle the last, sad months of Scott’s life. 
Here, then, in this pious monument to his noble hero, this 
superb tribute to Scotland’s greatest man and writer, the 
Scottish Shakespeare, Lockhart put the crown and coping- 
stone on his literary achievement. When he laid aside the 
pen surely he must have felt not only the relief experienced 
by Gibbon on finishing the ‘ Decline and Fall,’ but an 
additional feeling of gratitude that he had been spared to 
complete a work of enduring fame, in which a world genius 
would shine in glory for the admiration of future genera- 
tions. 

The completion of the * Life of Scott ’ was Lockhart’s 
swan-song in biography, and, in fact, he wrote no more 
books. He continued editing, and contributing to, the 
‘ Quarterly ’ for another fifteen years, but by the ’fifties his 
writing days were practically over. With the exception 
of his married daughter Charlotte (Mrs Hope-Scott), he had 
lost those who were nearest and dearest to him. During 
his saddened last phase, however, he could console himself 
in the happy retrospect of those former gay scenes and 
happy friends he had conveyed so vividly in the pages of 
his immortal biography. <A serious illness and grief made 
him seek recuperation in Rome, for the great biographer 
was clean forspent. His condition deteriorated, and, like 
Scott when he too was in Italy for his health, he longed to 
return home to the Borders. That yearning always 
reminds me of Andrew Lang’s ‘ Life’s tired-out guest’ * 
who wished to be buried on a hill not far from the River 
Teviot in Roxburghshire. Yes, Lockhart was now ‘ life’s 
tired-out guest.’ He arrived back at Abbotsford, that 
place of crowded memories which he had embalmed in 
print for all time, and there, in the little breakfast-room, 
within sound of the rippling Tweed, Lockhart passed 
away on Nov. 25, 1854. 

There should be added to this survey of Lockhart the 
biographer an epilogue which brings into the picture W. E. 


* In * Ballade of his Choice of a Sepulchre.’ 
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Gladstone, a ‘ Quarterly’ contributor during the last 
decade of Lockhart’s tenure of the editorial chair and for a 
considerable time later. Gladstone and his lifelong friend, 
James Robert Hope-Scott of Abbotsford, Lockhart’s son- 
in-law, corresponded regularly * over many years, and in 
some of the letters Gladstone’s interest in both Lockhart 
and Scott is revealed. On Dec. 7, 1847, he wrote to Hope- 
Scott: ‘I saw Mr Lockhart at Murray’s last week. He 
pleads guilty to feeling lonely, but appeared perfectly 
well’; and, in replying to Hope-Scott’s news of Lockhart’s 
decease, he sent a brief, sympathetic note from himself and 
Mrs Gladstone on Nov. 29, 1854: * It is extremely kind in 
you to give us a private intimation of Mr Lockhart’s death, 
and we are gratified to learn that it pleased God to release 
him gently & without pain. I sincerely hope your wife 
has borne up against both the anxiety and the bereave- 
ment.’ 


Lockhart’s magnum opus made a profound impression 
on Gladstone, and when Mrs Gladstone wrote to Hope- 
Scott on Oct. 26, 1868, her husband begged her to say that 
he ‘ has been deep in Lockhart’s Life of Scott & finds the 


interest of it inexpressible.’ About the same time Glad- 
stone himself informed his friend that ‘ with great delight, 
and under fascination, I have been treading (in mind) much 
ground familiar to you, and have been upon a regular 
perusal of Lockhart’s ‘ Life of Scott’? from end to end. 
l am already reflecting with concern how soon I shall 
probably reach the last page of the last volume.’ In a 
later letter he resumed the subject and remarked : ‘ I wish 
I had time to write about the “ Life of Scott.’” I may be 
wrong, but I am vaguely under the impression that it has 
never had a really wide circulation.+ If so, it is the saddest 
pity : and I should greatly like (without any censure on its 
present length) to see published an abbreviation of it.’ 
Gladstone seemed to be unaware that Lockhart himself had 
abridged the * Life’ in 1848. 

Evidently Lockhart had thought of the abridgement 
as early as 1841, when Maria Edgeworth wrote to him of 
her delight that ‘ there is a new edition . . . compressed 
into cheap form. If it have the spirit preserved in it as 
preserved and heightened the spirit of “ The Life of 


* Many of the letters are in the National Library of Scotland. 
+ Between 1837 and 1856 there were sold, of all the editions, 38,900 copies. 
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Napoleon,”’ I shall delight in seeing the work. But if any 
profane, vulgar hand has been daring to touch and thinking 
only of abridging, may I never see it. I have taken up 
your “ Life’’ . . . at different times, and was never able 
to lay it down without reading on, on, on with insatiable 
interest and admiration.’ 

Hope-Scott, writing to Gladstone in 1871, expressed 
his surprise to learn ‘ that Lockhart’s own abridgment was 
scarcely known even among Scott’s admirers,’ and so he 
(Hope-Scott) thinks ‘a reprint of it would satisfy all 
reasonable desires for a shorter biography, and yet leave to 
Lockhart’s wonderful skill the representation of a Charac- 
ter, which he so much loved and so well understood.’ 
He asked if Gladstone would allow him to prefix to the 
book ‘ a letter or dedication to you, and thus let the public 
know that you are among those who think that Scott 
deserves to be still remembered not as an author only but 
also as a noble and vigorous man.’ Acceding to the 
request, Gladstone, in his reply of March 25, 1871, wrote : 
‘ You offer me a double temptation to which I yield with 
but too much readiness. IL am glad of anything which 
associates my name with yours; and I feel it a great 
honour to be marked out in the public view by your 
selection of me as a loyal admirer of Scott, towards whom 
both as a writer and as man I cannot help entertaining 
feelings perhaps (though this is saying much) even border- 
ing upon excess. Honesty binds me to wish you could do 
better for your purpose, but if you do not think any other 
plan desirable I accept your proposal with thanks.’ 
Accordingly, a one-volume reprint of the abridgment with 
the prefatory letter appeared in 1871. 

It would have been impolitic, of course, for Lockhart 
to print in what might be called his own journal, the 
‘ Quarterly,’ a critical review of a biography of which he 
himself was the author. It was equally impossible for 
some time after Lockhart’s death that any competent 
person, who had been a friend of his and of Scott, should 
touch the subject. And so it happened that the ‘ Scott’ 
was not reviewed (by G. R. Gleig) in the ‘ Quarterly ° until 
January 1868. But even though so late it was but proper 
that it received extensive treatment in the medium where 
had been sown those seeds of Lockhart’s biographical 
masterpiece which produced ultimately such abundant 
fruitfulness. W. M. PARKER. 





14] 
Art. 3.—THE UNLOVED LAWYER. 


LEAVING out of account various inconsiderable sub-species 
which are also sub-human, the genus ‘ lawyer’ in England 
is divided into three species, judges, barristers, and 
solicitors ; to which we may add, by a stretch of the 
imagination, justices of the peace. Judges are flinty- 
hearted men who delight in tormenting the helpless victims 
of circumstances and, if possible, in hanging them. Bar- 
risters are devil’s advocates, hair-splitters, perverters of 
justice and windbags. Solicitors are sharks and tricksters 
incapable of human feeling. Magistrates are morons. 

Do I seem to exaggerate ? I make these statements on 
the authority of most of the literature I have read. Seldom 
in any work of fiction will you find a lawyer who is not 
held up to ridicule, hatred, and contempt. All judges, 
perhaps, are not painted quite so black as Weir of Hermis- 
ton, but most of those whom one has met in story, stage, 
or screen are either pompous, ridiculous, or cruel. The 
only really likeable judge I ever saw on the stage was 
Shaw’s Chief Inquisitor in ‘St Joan’ as played by that 
delightful actor, O. B. Clarence. He was all sweet reason- 
ableness, but there was never any doubt that he was going 
to send Joan, in the most charming and apologetic way, 
to the stake. 

The barrister of fiction is a bullying boomer, whose 
greatest accomplishment is throwing shovelsful of dust in 
the eyes of juries. He is incapable of distinguishing 
between right and wrong, because he is ready to support 
any cause, and he is always rescuing from a just retribution 
persons who (in the opinion of the author) he knows 
perfectly well to be guilty. He is, of all human beings, 
the arch-palterer with the truth. 

The solicitor’s life is dust and ashes—-the dust of his 
sordid office and the ashes of clients sacrificed on the altar 
of Costs. Existence is to him one all-embracing Whereas. 
All solicitors—though you might not think so to look at 
some of them—wax fat and flourish on the entrails of the 
clients whom they have bled white. 

As for magistrates, they have been, since Shakespeare, 
merely a source of innocent merriment. It is illuminating 
for a magistrate to go to the films and see the antics of 
which a bench of decrepit, blind, deaf, somnolent, and 

2G 2 
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cretinous beaks is capable. What an appalling thing for 
this country, which prides itself on its criminal justice,that 
the vast bulk of it should be in the hands of these doddering 
numskulls! And yet, so supine is the British public, one 
does not see many of them hanging on lamp-posts. 

Many lawyers are apt to smile, in their callous way, at 
these portraits of them. Some, however, of a morbidly 
super-sensitive kind, ask themselves in their more sombre 
moments why they have sunk so low in popular estimation. 
We do our best (they drool) to work hard, most of us earn 
very modest rewards, no society has ever been able to do 
without us—why does nobody love us ? Why is the legal 
profession so unpopular ? 

The general answer is that all professions are unpopular, 
because the popular mind is not professional. Men of the 
same craft always tend to create a ‘mystery’ of their 
calling ; it becomes esoteric and frequently exaggerates 
that element of technicality, some degree of which is 
inseparable from it. All through history lawyers, priests, 
healers, diplomats, and innumerable other kinds of special- 
ists have developed their own closely-guarded cults. The 
lay mind resents or jeers at this professionalism as a pack 
of solemn nonsense—which, indeed, it often is. And so 
the professional type becomes ‘ stylised’ and is a stock 
subject for satire, sometimes mild and sometimes bitter. 
We all know the parsonical parson, the Stareleigh judge, 
the Buzfuz counsel, the Dryasdust solicitor, the auto- 
cratic schoolmaster, the bedside-manner doctor, the 
aitchless mayor, and so on; the stage has many other 
stereotypes, always good for a laugh, such as the butler, 
the charlady, and the policeman. They are usually quite 
different from those whom we have met in real life, but 
they high-light idiosyncrasies of their occupations which 
strike the attention as a nose or a chin or a lock of hair 
strikes the caricaturist. 

But the legal profession seems to occupy a place of 
dishonour all of its own. Much of the standard chaffing 
of ‘ types ’ is good-humoured and even rather affectionate. 
You are intended by the playwright to laugh at but to 
like his stock charlady or policeman. From time im- 
memorial people have been poking fun at doctors. They 
say it is a dangerous thing to do, because the medical profes- 
sion always has its revenge. They point to the warning 
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example of Moliere, who died soon after roasting the 
leeches. On the other hand, Bernard Shaw wrote ‘ The 
Doctor’s Dilemma’ in 1906, and it took the medical 
profession more than forty years to get back on him (he 
having been greatly indebted to their despised attentions 
several times in the interval). There are near-human 
clergymen in Trollope and Mr Chips was a great box-office 
success. But the solicitors of song and story are not Chips, 
but sticks. Some actors can make a good living by playing 
sticky family solicitors all their lives. 

The lawyer’s ‘ mystery ’ has several aspects which are 
specially distasteful to the profane mind. Here 1 must 
resort to a platitude, which I do unrepentantly, because 
most platitudes are truths which everybody thinks so 
obvious that nobody takes any notice of them. All men 
agree that there are two sides to every question, but how 
many people really believe it ? Actually, it is an under- 
statement, for innumerable questions in life are not merely 
two-sided but poiygonal. Yet it is astonishing how many 
people, otherwise intelligent, will, upon quite insufficient 
evidence, see only one side. For example, with regard to 
trials at law, and especially criminal trials, one shudders 
to hear persons who are not usually stupid jump to the 
most dogmatic conclusions merely on a truncated news- 
paper report. It is utterly unsafe to form an opinion on 
such scanty evidence, however ‘ fair and accurate ’ a report 
may try to be. The ‘live’ presentation of a trial is very 
different from its précis in cold print. The man in the 
gallery, listening to the case for the prosecution, however 
fairly and moderately presented, may say to himself, 
‘ Well, he can’t get away from that’ ; but after he has heard 
the defence he will often learn how different is the reality 
from the first impression. The teeming millions, however, 
are not in the gallery or the jury-box ; they are in tubes 
and buses, reading a column or half a column of ‘ human 
interest ’; and when the result of the case is different from 
the ‘ obvious ’ conclusion which they have formed between 
London Bridge and Clapham Common, they are shocked 
at the miscarriage of justice. 

The layman finds it hard to realise that the advocate, 
in putting what may seem a merely factitious point of view, 
is presenting something which is absolutely essential to the 
administration of justice. Still less is it realised that in 
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doing this he is contributing an objective factor of the 
situation and not a subjective conviction, and that because 
he is prepared (and indeed bound) to take either the one 
side or the other, he is not a person who is incapable of 
distinguishing in his own mind between truth and untruth. 
Least of all is it realised by the lay mind that in presenting 
his case his function is not to score a personal victory but 
—if he is a reputable member of his profession, and, of 
course, he is not always so—to assist the court to reach the 
just conclusion. It is surprising how few laymen are aware 
of this very strict principle of advocacy or of its counter- 
part, that there is no blacker professional sin than to 
‘ deceive the court.’ 

No doubt constant advocacy of one cause or another 
has a stultifying effect on some legal minds and may even 
conduce to a kind of paralysis of moral judgment. Large 
experience of the two or the many sides of every question 
may produce a sort of tired resignation to the view that 
for most human conflicts there is no really satisfactory 
solution at all, and that, after all, the tragedies of life are 

not the struggle of right against wrong but of right 
against right.’ But every profession has its cynical, bored, 


discouraged, and perfunctory members, and there is no 
evidence, so far as I know, that members of the legal 


profession are, as individuals, less notably men of principle 


and conviction than any other section of the community. 
If solicitors, who frequently bear great vicarious responsi- 
bilities, especially with regard to other people’s money, 
were not men of principle, the public would indeed be 
despoiled. It is no greater reflection upon their profession 
that some of them do yield to temptation than that some 
doctors practise abortion. 

Ah, but jury-faking ? Exploiting all those elements of 
prejudice and emotion which Mephistopheles can detect at 
a glance in the twelve average men and women who are as 
wax inhis hands ? Well, it is difficult to resist this tempta- 
tion in some forms of action, especially libel and breach of 
promise ; but rhetoric is a harlot, and her conquests are a 
reflection not so much on legal spell-binders as on the 
absurd superstition that the iron common sense of British 
juries is proof against her charms. If the charge of dust- 
throwing is sometimes justified in civil actions—though not 
in the vast majority of them, which are very undramatic 
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affairs—there is at least one salutary limitation upon it in 
criminal jurisdiction. Prejudice and sentiment may some- 
times enable the guilty to escape their due, but in English 
law they are not employed to the detriment of accused 
persons. There are studied safeguards against them in the 
law of evidence, and any attempt to labour or insinuate 
them in order to obtain a conviction would be repressed at 
once by the presiding judge, not without stern words to 
any counsel who so far forgot his professional duty. 

Another tiresome aspect of law is that it ‘ works to 
rule.” According to one modern school of jurisprudence 
there are no rules in law and judicial decisions are merely 
accidents depending on the condition of the judge's liver. 
| adhere, however, to an old-fashioned superstition that 
law cannot work at all without the application of rules, 
even if the rules are sometimes difficult to discover and 
even more difficult to formulate. They have to be strictly 
applied, and hence come ‘hard cases’ and ‘ bad law,’ 
which are condemned as pedantry designed only to defeat 
justice. A rule is straight and stiff, and ceases to be a rule 
if it can be bent at will, but most systems of law have 
found it necessary to permit some degree of bending or 
stretching to meet extraordinary circumstances. The 
Romans did this with remarkable success and if they had 
done otherwise their civil law would have died of senile 
decay. Our own law developed a system of equity which 
was elastic in its origins, but as time went on its supple- 
mentary and discretionary rules became, in many instances, 
more rigid than the rules which they were intended to 
modify, so that to-day Chancery jurisdiction has become 
even more of a‘ mystery ’ to the lay mind than the Common 
Law. Rules are stubborn creatures. 

It must be confessed that there is a certain type of legal 
mind which finds the law most admirable when it is most 
at variance with common sense. But ! do not think that 
it is the highest type of legal intelligence and I am sure that 
our greatest judges have not been those who have delighted 
to narrow the law, but those who have striven—sometimes 
under the frowns and snubs of their more ‘ sound ’ brethren 

to broaden it in accordance with human and social needs. 
But, whether narrowly or broadly interpreted, rules are 
still rules and sometimes their operation inevitably causes 
hardship. The cry then is that the law is an ass and that a 
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rule which works so badly ought to be changed at once. 
So indeed it ought, and the judge who has decided a hard 
vase may be of the same opinion and may say so; many a 
time judges advocate and even plead for a change in the 
law; but alas! that is not as easy a process as it seems, 


and the fault lies not so much with the legal profession, 
with all its conservatism, as with an overworked Parliament 
little interested in ‘ lawyer’s law’ which has no votes in it. 

It is odd that a game-loving people like the British 
should be so critical of the rigidity of legal rules. If a 
bowler oversteps the crease by an inch, the trespass may 
not affect in the slightest degree the ball which he delivers, 
but everybody understands that an inch may grow into an 
ell and that it is not harsh or absurd that he should be 
no-balled for so slight an infraction. The baby, in short, 
cannot be excused because it is only a small one. Not only 
in games but in many other departments of life in a much- 
governed world, we all have experience of rules and we all 
know that unless they are applied strictly they are value- 
less. It is difficult to understand why the lawyer incurs so 
much odium for doing what we all have to do, in greater 
or less degree, in our personal lives. 

Nevertheless, it is unhappily true that the law has 
brought upon itself much of its unpopularity. Weare proud 
of our legal system and we can point to great judges and 
great advocates who have served the cause of justice with 
courage and fidelity and brilliant intelligence. We can 
claim that in this country, as in others, many of our most 
distinguished public men have been bred in the law and 
have found in it the greatest scope for their talents. But 
there are many dark pages in the history of our law. | 
am not thinking so much of the barbarities of our old 
criminal law, hideous though they were, for they must be 
considered as part of the general Zeitgeist, and they were 
no worse than those of most other countries—indeed, they 
were less savage, on the whole, than the penology of the 
rest of Europe. If, however, we look at the civil side of 
law and go back as far as the Middle Ages, we find long 
periods when the law was little better than a widespread 
system of exploitation of the public, largely for the profit of 
the royal revenues but also for the corrupt and rapacious 
advantage of many private pockets. Shameful abuses 
lived on until modern times. Charles Dickens, more suo, 
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exaggerated his legal types and would allow them no 
redeeming feature ; but his burning indignation at some 
of the practices which disgraced the law in, or shortly be- 
fore, his day was not unwarranted. ‘ Bleak House’ did not 
exaggerate the desolation which the old Chancery could 
spread ; there are cases in our books which show that 
Jarndyce v. Jarndyce was no parody. Lord Eldon was a man 
by no means lacking in human feeling ; in some ways he 
performed a notable consolidating work for equitable 
jurisdiction ; but it is impossible to read his life or his judg- 
ments without realising that the last person whose interests 
entered his mind was the unfortunate litigant. Nor could 
anything or anybody make him see, throughout his un- 
paralleled term of office, that the Chancery which he ruled 
was not for the best in the best of all possible worlds. 

Such memories do not die out in a moment from a 
nation’s consciousness. ‘Tremendous reforms have taken 
place and are still going on ; in the last century-and-a-half 
there has been more legal spring-cleaning than in all the 
rest of our history, and most of it is to the credit of the 
Victorian age, which we are told nowadays was merely a 
deplorable example of the ‘ mess of centuries.’ But even 
to-day we have no cause for complacency. We may be 
right in claiming that our criminal law is the fairest in the 
world ; we have recently extended a large measure of legal 
aid to the poor (not, however, with the happiest results up 
to the present time) ; but our civil litigation is still one of 
the most expensive in the world. So eminent an authority 
as the Lord Justice General of Scotland has lately warned 
the legal profession—and he is not the first to do so—that 
unless it can simplify and cheapen procedure, the courts 
will soon go out of business, as indeed they have already 
done to a large extent in commercial causes. There is a 
widespread feeling at the Bar that tn modern economic 
conditions things cannot long go on as they are. We have 
had an elaborate and painstaking report from the Evershed 
Committee, but nobody, I think, believes that the utmost 
of its recommendations can solve the fundamental problem. 
Something more drastic than anybody has yet been able 
to devise is necessary if our courts are to be a refuge rather 
than a terror to the litigant of ordinary means. 

Because litigation is expensive, it is often supposed that 
barristers are wealthy persons who batten on swollen fees 
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for easy work. The actual fact is that, apart from a few 
fashionable counsel who make large incomes (only to give 
them back to the State in taxation), the average member 
of the Bar has all he can do to make a modest living ; and 
many, as we all know, fail to do even that, and retire hurt 
to other vocations. The reproach of unearned increment is 
undeserved ; but there are other ways in which lawyers 
often seem to court misunderstanding. 

Not to put too fine a point upon it, a good many lawyers 
tend to be bores. Anecdotage is the occupational disease 
of the profession. In the course of a varied practice a 
lawyer sees many examples of the vagaries of human 
nature and conduct, and these make good stories ; but it is 
the last infirmity of noble minds to rejoice in the reputation 
of being a raconteur. No doubt anecdotage creeps upon 
us all as we grow older, but in other professions it is under 
a certain restraint. A doctor sees as many queer aspects 
of human nature as a lawyer, but many of his reminiscences 
are either too intimate or too macabre for general consump- 
tion. <A clergyman cannot, without bad taste, discuss his 
professional experiences. A lawyer, on the other hand, 
ranges over the whole field of human sense and nonsense 
and tends to become ‘full of wise saws and modern 
instances.’ I have known some whose conversation con- 
sisted almost entirely of anecdotes. I remember one in 
particular, a ‘luminary’ now deceased, of brilliant parts 
and wide culture, who could have talked vivaciously on 
any general subject. Instead, he waited with obvious 
impatience until some remark gave him his cue and then, 
having made sure of the attention of his audience, he told 
his story, which was certainly amusing but would have been 
more so if one had not, almost certainly, heard it from his 
lips before. This, of course, is not conversation, but 
merely a performance— it is, indeed, fatal to good talk, the 
essence of which is that it is an interchange. All young 
men entering the legal profession should be warned that, 
as their years increase, they will be better advised to talk 
about the weather, the crops, and the County Champion- 
ship than tell funny stories about the peculiarities of judges, 
the eccentricities of witnesses, or the strange behaviour of 
juries. 

Anecdotage is the more to be avoided because it 
generally shows the law in an unfavourable light. Counsel 
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who seem to take pride in saving the murderer from the 
gallows or restoring the burglar to the bosom of his family, 
or who relate how the glamorous plaintiff melted the hearts 
of the jury to the tune of a thousand pounds of wholly 
unmerited damages—these aberrations of justice confirm 
the layman’s impression that the law is a game of bluff and 
low cunning, and they earn the whole profession a reputa- 
tion for incorrigible cynicism. If doctors were to talk in 
the same sardonic manner about the lucky and unlucky 
accidents of their craft, they would be decried as heartless 
charlatans. The accidents of law are not typical of it ; 
but good news is no news, and the hard, devoted, and 
anxious work of any professional man does not make good 
after-dinner stories. 

Solicitors cultivate certain professional conventions 
which, even more than their maligned bills of costs, 
estrange them from the affections of the multitude. Long 
before the coming of Einstein they discovered the relativity 
of time. *‘ Who stays it (time) still withal ?’ asked Orlando, 
ungrammatically. ‘ With lawyers in the vacation,’ ans- 
wered Rosalind; ‘ for they sleep between term and term, 
and then they perceive not how Time moves.’ This is 
hardly true nowadays of the vacations of successful 
members of the Bar; but it is eternally true of solicitors 
that ‘they perceive not how Time moves,’ and their 
leisureliness, for which there often seems to be little reason, 
is quite maddening to clients. We know that Shakespeare 
was something of a litigant and I think he must have had 
some unhappy experiences of attorneys. At all events, he 
placed ‘the law’s delays’ in Hamlet’s catalogue of the 
intolerables which drive men to self-slaughter. 

By a strange but strict tradition, solicitors also make 
it a point of honour to impress upon their clients from the 
first that the law is a grimy, gloomy, and uncomfortable 
business. A dentist’s waiting-room is not usually a place 
of comfort and joy, but it is a suite de luxe by comparison 
with the gaunt cages and kennels in which solicitors’ 
clients are left to brood over their wrongs. I have often 
wondered why this convention of squalor is so religiously 
observed. Perhaps it is because if a client were shown by 
a comely damsel into a bright, cheerful, and well-furnished 
waiting-room, he would take such a tolerant view of 
human nature by the time he came to explain his grievances 
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that the solicitor would lose his practice. As it is, after 
sitting for half an hour counting the cobwebs, on a hard 
chair with a cracked leg or a soft one with all the stuffing 
bulging out, he is well ‘ softened up’ for the law’s most 
solemn and depressing procedures. 

Lawyers, then, have weaknesses which tend to make 
their profession unpopular, and they are not always very 
good at endearing themselves. Have they, besides foibles, 
principles and ideals ? 

It is not the British habit to talk about principles and 
ideals in daily life, and wise men distrust those who 
profess them too glibly. A doctor who went about pro- 
claiming that he had a holy mission to save life and 
alleviate suffering would be regarded as a solemn ass. A 
clergyman does not discuss his faith at the dinner-table or 
evangelise at a tea-party. Yet if a doctor does not feel, 
always in the background, the ultimate responsibility of 
his skill and duty—if he degenerates into a mere pill- 
pedlar or prescription-scribbler—he becomes one of the 
most barren cynics on earth. The priest who has no real 
conviction or spirituality, the schoolmaster who is only ¢ 
hack gerund-grinder, the don who sees no further than 
examination results—these are poor creatures, unhappy 
and embittered. So too the lawyer, though he may seem 
callous or equivocal or case-hardened, and though he does 
not talk about the large amount of unrewarded and self- 
sacrificing labour which he performs, dishonours his profes- 
sion unless he remembers always that he is the servant of 
the public and of justice. 

He is the servant of the public because it is the first 
principle of his calling that no man shall call for his services 
in vain. His client is entitled to his utmost effort and 
loyalty ; but he has an even higher loyalty te the adminis- 
tration of justice, for his duty to assist the court is even 
more jmperative than his duty to assist his client. This 
is a commonplace of legal practice and is the whole basis 
of our system of pleading ; few of those who criticise law 
and lawyers realise how deeply it is instilled in all members 
of the profession ; and yet one need not be in any of our 
courts for more than half an hour to observe how strictly 
it is observed and how essentially the whole legal process 
depends upon it. Bench and Bar in England are not just 
degrees of a hierarchy ; they are confréres co-operating, 
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on a basis of mutual confidence, in the determination of 
an issue. The solicitor, too, who provides counsel with his 
material is an officer of the court, responsible to it as well 
as to his professional guild for the observance of the 
prescribed ethic ; he bears a heavy responsibility, for it is 
inherent in counsel’s vicarious capacity that he is strictly 
limited to his instructions and must not travel beyond them 
to any personal knowledge which he may possess or guess 
at. 

All serve the court, and the court serves justice. That 
the justice which it achieves is highly imperfect, often 
falling short of its own difficult aim, sometimes blundering 
into the very contradiction of itself—that is the fault of 
the legal profession only in so far as it is the fault of all 
human nature. Justice-according-to-law, with all its 
tragedies and comedies, is at least an attempt at one of 
those very few things which all mortals recognise as an 
essential of life worth living. 

C. K. ALLEN. 





( 452 ) 
Art. 4.—-MARLBOROUGH AND WELLINGTON. 


THE two outstanding figures in British military history, 
at any rate prior to the Second World War, are surely 
Marlborough and Wellington. Few other names are 
worthy to be considered in this connection. The Black 
Prince and Henry V were unquestionably doughty fighters, 
but the circumstances of medieval warfare were so peculiar 
to the age that it is impossible to compare it with that of 
more recent times. Cromwell displayed on occasion 
strategic and tactical gifts of a high order, but he was con- 
fined to too narrow a stage for any estimate to be formed 
of his real ability as a general; had he lived for another 
ten or fifteen years and been pitted against Turenne, as 
might well have been the case, we should to-day be better 
able to assess his true worth. Much the same applies to 
Wolfe, though it is by no means improbable that the 
United States owes its independence to his premature 
death at Quebec. It will hardly be maintained that either 
the Crimean War or the First World War produced a 
British general of the first rank, and we are too near the 
Second World War to pronounce judgment; so we are 
left with Marlborough and Wellington as the British 
representatives among the outstanding commanders of 
history. 

Such being the case, it is the more extraordinary that 
so few attempts have been made to compare and contrast 
their careers. Volumes have been written about each of 
them and their lives are fully documented from the cradle 
to the grave ; yet in the biographies of either it is rare to 
find more than a passing reference to the other. One 
historian, however, was more curious than his fellows, 
and that was Lord Stanhope: ‘I once heard the Duke of 
Wellington asked,’ he wrote in 1836, ‘ whether he thought 
Napoleon or Marlborough the greater general. ‘It is 
difficult to answer that,’ he replied ; ‘ I used always to say 
that the presence of Napoleon at a battle was equal to a 
reinforcement of forty thousand men. But I can conceive 
nothing greater than Marlborough at the head of an 
English army. He had greater difficulties than I had 
with his allies ; the Dutch were worse to manage than the 
Spaniards or the Portuguese. But, on the other hand, 1 
think I had most difficulties at home.’ 
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{n origin the two men had much in common, for 
although in their later years they were both universally 
regarded as veritable patterns of the high aristocracy, 
this cannot disguise the fact that neither commenced his 
career in any such role. Marlborough’s father was a 
decayed Cavalier who was knighted at the Restoration, 
but he was an extremely successful place-hunter, if he was 
little else, and he secured the appointment of his son John 
as a page to the Duke of York and of his daughter Arabella 
as a maid of honour to the Duchess. Wellington came 
from much the same class of society, for the first hereditary 
title in the Wellesley family was conferred only twenty- 
three years before he was himself born. In effect, their 
background was that country gentry which down the 
centuries has given England so many of her finest leaders. 

The fact that Wellington was born in Ireland in no 
way affects the issue, for there was nothing of the Irishman 
about him. He was reserved and austere; he rarely 
exhibited any emotion himself, and he strongly disliked 
any display of it in others. He was, in short, what many 
people mistakenly imagine the typical Englishman to be. 
Although his ancestors had been settled in Ireland for a 
long time, they were of English origin and they always 
remained foreigners there. Furthermore, they were Pro- 
testants, and this also separated them from the mass of 
the population. They were part of the English garrison, 
and Wellington himself was representative of the outlook 
of a dominant minority. Throughout life, that was at 
once his strength and his weakness. 

In spite of his claim that he ‘ had most difficulties at 
home,’ Wellington achieved supreme command at the age 
of forty, while Marlborough was past fifty before he 
attained the same position; even at Waterloo the Iron 
Duke was only forty-six, while John Churchill was fifty- 
four at Blenheim. Wellington may, during his campaign 
in the Peninsula, have had to face a good deal of carping 
criticism from politicians at home, though he was inclined 
to exaggerate both its extent and its importance, but he 
never had to encounter the persistent and remorseless 
jealousy that Marlborough had to endure at the hands of 
William III. Of the minor military operations of history 
none reflect greater credit upon the man who planned 
them than the capture of Cork and Kinsale in 1690 by 
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Marlborough, but he got no thanks from his master, who 
merely regarded him hereafter with increased suspicion. 
That suspicion which retarded Churchill’s promotion 
for so many years had an excuse as well as a reason in the 
fact that off the battlefield no one trusted him. His 
betrayal of James II, whatever that unhappy monarch’s 
faults, has few parallels in recorded history. Nor was this 
infamy an isolated act. During the height of the War of 
the Spanish Succession he opened up negotiations with 
the enemy behind the back both of his own government 
and of his allies, and he even went so far as to suggest that 
Louis XIV should give him a substantial pension in the 
event of a mutually satisfactory peace being concluded. 
On the eve of the ’Fifteen he contributed 4,000/. to the 
Jacobite funds, although he was at that time a member of 
the Cabinet, Commander-in-Chief, and Colonel of the 
Grenadier Guards. Wellington was never in the first 
flight as a politician and he was a mere amateur compared 
with Marlborough, but he would never have sunk to these 
depths. Only once were his motives seriously questioned, 
and that was during the crisis which resulted in the suc- 
cession of Canning to the Premiership in 1827: even then 


his head rather than his heart was probably to blame, for 
Tom Moore wrote, 


‘ Great Captain, who takest such pains 
To prove—what is granted—mnem. con. 
With how moderate a portion of brains 
Some heroes contrive to get on.’ 


One advantage the two men enjoyed in common, and 
it was a thorough knowledge of their French foe. Marl- 
borough had actually served for a period in the army of 
Louis XIV, and to this day the only portrait of him in 
regimental uniform is one showing him as an Ensign in 
the Gardes Francaises. Wellington too in his extreme 
youth had been at a French military academy, since even 
by the end of the eighteenth century there was nothing of 
the sort to be found in England: the experience was a 
valuable one, for not only did he master the French 
language, but he learnt much of the psychology of those 
against whom he was to fight in later years. 

The universal testimony of contemporaries is to the 
effect that Marlborough was a man of infinite charm. ‘ Of 
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all the men I ever knew,’ wrote Lord Chesterfield, ‘ the 
late Duke of Marlborough possessed the graces in the 
highest degree, not to say engrossed them. . . . But then 
the graces protected and promoted him. His figure was 
beautiful ; but his manner was irresistible either by man 
or woman. ... He was always cool, and nobody ever 
observed the least variation in his countenance ; he could 
refuse more easily than others could grant; and those 
who went from him the most dissatisfied as to the sub- 
stance of their business, were yet charmed by his manner, 
and, as it were, comforted by it.’ Even that most hostile 
of witnesses, the Dutch Field Deputy Sicco van Goslinga, 
was forced to admit, ‘ His address is most courteous, and 
while his handsome and well-graced countenance engages 
every one in his favour at first sight, his perfect manners 
and his gentleness win over even those who start with a 
prejudice or grudge against him.’ 

One anecdote may, perhaps, be quoted as evidence of 
his equanimity: it relates to the year 1709, when his 
prestige was at its height. 


‘Riding out one day with Commissary Marriot, it began 
to rain, and the Duke called for his cloak ; Marriot having had 
his put on by his servant in an instant. The Duke’s attendant 
not bringing the cloak, he called again; but the man con- 
tinued puzzling about ‘he straps and buckles. At last the 
rain increased very much, and the Duke repeated his call, 
adding, what was he about that he did not bring the cloak ? 
** You must stay,” grumbled the man, “if it rains cats and 
dogs, till I can get at it.’’ The Duke only turned to Marriot 
and said, very coolly, ‘Now | would not be of that man’s 
temper for all the world.” ’ 


There can be little doubt but that in similar circum- 
stances the attitude of Wellington would have been very 
different. 

This equanimity was most marked in his dealings with 
the Dutch Field Deputies, who were surely the most 
difficult allies in the field with whom any British Com- 
mander-in-Chief has ever been called upon to co-operate. 
Yet it was only on the rarest occasions that he gave even 
an inkling of what must have been his real feelings. Once, 
when he was particularly exasperated, he wrote to 
Godolphin, ‘ I am going to the siege of Limbourg, so that 
I believe I shall be a fortnight away from the army, in 
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which time I hope to recover my health; for the un- 
reasonable opposition [I have met with has so heated my 
blood that I am almost mad with headache.’ At other 
times he carried the Dutchmen off their feet by mere 
force of personality, and of one instance his chaplain 
wrote, ‘ He dared not offer to persuade the Deputies of 
the States, but perfectly bubbled them into it.’ 

In this respect Marlborough certainly compares most 
favourably with Wellington, whose relations with the 
Spaniards and Portuguese were marked by a series of 
crises, and whose letters home are full of complaints of 
their alleged shortcomings. On the other hand it must be 
remembered that Marlborough was fighting close to his 
own country, to which he was in consequence able to 
repair frequently. Wellington was by no means so for- 
tunate, for from the moment that he arrived in Lisbon on 
April 22, 1809, until he crossed the French frontier at the 
head of his victorious army in October 1813, he never left 
the Peninsula. In such circumstances even the temper of 
an angel, which Wellington most certainly did not possess, 
might have become slightly frayed. 

At the same time it is possible to exaggerate the im- 
portance of his complaints against his Spanish allies. 
Admittedly he was at times impatient of colleagues like 
Cuesta and he made no attempt to disguise his exasperation 
with the politicians at Cadiz ; certainly one cannot imagine 
him even attempting to ‘ bubble’ them into a course of 
action to which they were opposed ; but he was just as 
outspoken about what seemed to him to be the short- 
comings of the British government or of the behaviour of 
his own soldiers. Unlike Marlborough, he was not the 
man to suffer fools, or those whom he considered fools, 
gladly, and he said what he thought about those with 
whom he disagreed irrespective of their nationality. Like 
many other great generals, even down to our own time, 
he was extremely sparing with his praise, and all this was 
part of what may be described as the unlovely part of his 
nature. Lord Roberts once wrote that ‘a study of 
Wellington’s life and writings leads me to the conclusion 
that he has been somewhat overrated as a man and greatly 
underrated as a commander,’ and there is a great deal in 
the observation. 

In view of Marlborough’s personality and of his vic- 
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tories it is in no way surprising that he was extremely 
popular with his troops. Grasping and mercenary as he 
might be where money was concerned, he always saw to 
it that they never went short, and there was a mutual 
esteem and affection between him and them to which 
every contemporary bears witness. After he had forced 
the Lines of Brabant in 1705, for instance, he is found 
writing to his wife : 
‘Camp near Louvain 
‘July 20 

‘I was so pleased when I wrote my last, that if I had writ 
on I should have used expressions which afterwards I should 
have been ashamed of. The kindness of the troops to me had 
transported me, for I had none in this last action, but such as 
were with me last year; for M. Overkirk’s army did not come 
till an hour after all was over. This was not their fault, for 
they could not come sooner; but this gave occasion to the 
troops with me to make me very kind expressions, even in the 
heat, which I own to you gives me great pleasure, and makes 
me resolve to endure anything for their sakes.’ 


The attitude of Wellington was very different, and he 
did not scruple to say of his troops, ‘ They are the scum 
of the earth. English soldiers are fellows who have 
enlisted for drink—that is the plain fact: they have all 
enlisted for drink.’ Later, he told a Royal Commission 
on the army, ‘I have no idea of any great effect being 
produced on British soldiers by anything but the fear of 
immediate corporal punishment.’ He took care that his 
men were well fed and not unduly overworked, and that 
the sick and wounded were looked after, but it was only 
because he needed them as instruments ; as men he was 
not much interested in them. He would have been wholly 
incapable of experiencing the sentiments expressed by 
Marlborough in his letter to Sarah. 

What Wellington thought of his men we know only 
too well, but what they thought of him is not so easy to 
ascertain in spite of the very considerable number of letters 
and diaries in existence which relate to the Peninsular War. 
Indeed, on such a point the available evidence must be 
sifted with care, if not actually regarded with suspicion. 
Under the stress of war men are inclined to be harsh in 
their judgments, and a general’s reputation with his army 
is apt to rise or fall like that of a huntsman with his field 
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according to the sport he provides. One moment he is 
‘ the cleverest fellow alive ’ and the next he is ‘ the biggest 
fool going.’ It must also be remembered that many of 
those who criticised Wellington were men with Whiggish 
sympathies who would have liked to see him fai, and 
never forgave him for not doing so. Others were junior 
officers ; and there is no point in being young unless one 
may set the world right, beginning with one’s divisional 
commander, proceeding with the Commander-in-Chief, 
and not omitting the Prime Minister and the Secretary of 
State for War, 

It is clear that Wellington did not inspire his men with 
the same affection that their grandfathers had felt for 
Marlborough or that their French foes entertained for 
Napoleon, but, like the boys of Westminster School during 
the headmastership of Busby, they probably considered 
that if he was a‘ beast’ he was at any rate a ‘ just beast.’ 
Perhaps the views of the majority of them were those of 
Sergeant Wheeler of the 51st Foot, now the Ist Battalion, 
King’s Own Yorkshire Light Infantry, who wrote in 1816 : 


‘If England should require the service of her army again, 
and I should be with it, let me have ** Old Nosey ”’ to command. 
Our interests would be sure to be looked into, we should never 
have an occasion to fear the enemy. There are two things we 
should be certain of. First, we should always be as well 
supplied with rations as the nature of the service would admit. 
The second is we should be sure to give the enemy a d——d 
good thrashing. What can a soldier desire more ? ’ 


In making this last observation Sergeant Wheeler calls 
attention to a matter which historians are only too often 
apt to forget. An amiable, easy-going general, with an 
eye to his popularity with those under his command, may 
be all very well, but what the soldier really respects is the 
general who will lead him to victory. Beside success in 
the field everything else ceases to count, and Wellington 
was supremely successful in the field. He may thus be 
said to have had the troops’ respect to the same extent as 
Marlborough, but with all his virtues he never found his 
way to their hearts as did John Churchill with all his 
failings. 

It is in their capacity for generalship at the very best 
that the comparison between Marlborough and Wellington 
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is most interesting, and it is the easier to make because in 
the century which separated their greatest exploits there 
had been few changes of importance in the art of war. 

The armies which they commanded were in the main 
of comparable size, as one or two examples will suffice to 
prove. At Blenheim the Allies numbered 52,000, while 
the Franco-Bavarians were about two thousand more, and 
at Ramillies the opposing forces were both in the neigh- 
bourhood of 60,000 ; at Malplaquet the figures were higher, 
with both sides at a strength of some 90,000. In the later 
war Wellington and Marmont were each at the head of 
42,000 men at Salamanca, while at Waterloo the Allies 
were 67,000 and the French 74,000. Neither Marlborough 
nor Wellington ever commanded the enormous armies 
which Napoleon led in his later campaigns. 

With one exception their opponents too were com- 
parable. The one exception was, of course, Napoleon 
himself. Marlborough never had to meet a commander 
of his calibre, for he was too late to cross swords with 
Turenne. For the rest, the Marshals of Louis XIV were 
much on a par with those of the First Empire, though in 
the whole course of the Peninsular War no French general 
showed the incompetence which Tallard and Marsin had 
displayed at Blenheim. Wellington always voted Masséna 
as his most dangerous antagonist, apart from the Emperor, 
but Villars was little, if at all, inferior. In one respect 
Marlborough and Wellington were equally fortunate, and 
it was in the determination of both Louis and Napoleon 
to direct the French operations personally, for neither of 
them would allow the least latitude to their generals in 
the field. This was bad enough in the case of Louis, but 
he was at any rate stationary at Versailles and the seat 
of war was at no great distance ; but with Napoleon, who 
was so often on the move, the situation was intolerable, 
until in the end he was issuing the most detailed instruc- 
tions with regard to the campaign in the Peninsula from 
hamlets in Poland and finally from Moscow itself. In 
consequence they arrived weeks late, and when they did 
arrive they were hopelessly out of date, but they had none 
the less to be obeyed to the letter. In the meantime the 
Marshals quarrelled vigorously among themselves and 
took little or no notice of the orders which came from 
King Joseph in Madrid. If Marlborough and Wellington 
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had difficulties with their allies, there were compensations 
in the way in which the High Command worked on the 
French side. 

In their command of troops Marlborough showed to 
much greater advantage in the use which he made of his 
cavalry. Although devoted to hunting, Wellington was 
himself an exceedingly bad 1ider, while Churchill seems 
to have been thoroughly at home in the saddle. It must, 
however, be remembered that, except for reconnaissance 
work, the British cavalry was not particularly good, and 
until the later stages of the Peninsular War it was relatively 
weak. No one questioned the courage either of the 
officers or of the men, but both were liable to get out of 
hand after a charge, and it must unfortunately be admitted 
that the vast majority of the British cavalry officers do 
not appear to have been particularly intelligent. They 
were certainly bad horse-masters, and Wellington made 
little effort to improve them in this respect. It must, of 
course, be admitted that warfare in Spain is apt to be very 
hard on horses and remounts were not easy to procure, as 
the French, too, found to their cost. Also, at Waterloo 
the Lron Duke handled his cavalry superbly, for he held 
back the brigades of Vandeleur and Vivian and at the 
crisis launched them forward in a way which Napoleon 
himself considered decisive of the fate of the day. By 
comparison Marlborough had the advantage of being able 
to rely to no small extent upon the cavalry of his allies to 
supplement any shortcomings on the part of his own, 
whereas the Spanish horse a century later was, for a 
variety of reasons, almost non-existent. 

Such being the case it is in no way surprising that Sir 
William Napier should have written that ‘the vigorous 
following of a beaten enemy was not a prominent character- 
istic of Lord Wellington’s warfare.’ There is nothing in 
the history of his campaigns comparable with Murat’s 
pursuit of the beaten Prussians after Jena or with that of 
Gneisenau after Waterloo. Yet in his favour it must be 
remembered that he always had to exercise the most rigid 
economy where man-power was concerned. At the be- 
ginning of the Peninsular War he had been warned by 
Canning, ‘ You will recollect, that the army which has 
been appropriated by His Majesty to the defence of Spain 
and Portugal is not merely a considerable part of the dis- 
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posable force of this country, it is, in fact, the Britisi 
army. The country has no other force disposable. It 
may, by a great effort, reinforce the army for an adequate 
purpose ; but another army it has not to send.’ Canning 
was not overstating the case when he wrote these words. 
Sir Winston Churchill said during the First World War 
that Lord Jellicoe was the only man who could have lost it 
in an hour, and much the same observation applies to 
Wellington in the Peninsula. One mistake and the 
British army would have been lost, and the cause of 
Spanish and Portuguese independence would have been 
lost with it. 

Marlborough had a different type of difficulty with 
which to contend when it came to following up a victory, 
especially when fighting in the Low Countries was con- 
cerned. His was the age of Vauban, and the Netherlands 
was full of fortified towns into which a defeated army could 
withdraw, but which could only be reduced after a regular 
siege. No criticism can be made of the way in which he 
followed up Blenheim, where these circumstances did not 
apply. Elsewhere, Vauban’s fortifications and the re- 
straining influence of the Dutch Field Deputies precluded 
any attempt to exploit a victory in the Napoleonic manner. 

We have already seen what Wellington replied when 
asked his opinion on the relative merits of Napoleon and 
Marlborough, and of Wellington himself the French 
Emperor entertained a very low opinion for many years. 
He described him as ‘ a Sepoy general,’ and this contempt 
may have been one of the reasons why Napoleon never 
returned to Spain. On the morning of Waterloo he told 
Soult, ‘ Because you have been beaten by Wellington you 
think him a great general. And I tell you that Wellington 
is a bad general, that the English are bad troops, and that 
this will be the affair of a déjeuner.’ ‘ I hope it may,’ sai: 
Soult. Reille afterwards came in, and, finding how con- 
fident the Emperor was, mentioned the matter to D’Erlon, 
who advised his colleague to return and caution him. 
‘ What is the use,’ rejoined Reille ; ‘ he would not listen to 
us.” The events of the next few hours caused Napoleon to 
change his mind, and during his voyage to England he 
confessed to Bertrand, ‘ The Duke of Wellington is fully 
equal to myself in the management of an army, with the 
advantage of possessing more prudence.’ As for Wellington 
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himself, superbly confident in the supremacy of the British 
line over the French column, one of his most characteristic 
comments on Waterloo was when he said, ‘ The French 
came on in the same old way, and we beat them in the same 
old way.’ 


In one respect Wellington was more fortunate than 
Marlborough, and that was in the assistance which he 
received from the guerrilleros in the Peninsula, comparable 
only with that rendered to the British and American 
armies by the French Resistance in the later stages of the 
Second World War. It is no exaggeration to say that but 
for their efforts he would never have been able to make 
headway against the enormous French armies that were 
in the field against him. After years of victorious fighting 
the soldiers of Napoleon only possessed the cities and 
regions which were held down by adequate garrisons, and 
even at the high-water mark of conquest the guerrilleros 
were making unsafe the roads between the most important 
towns, for they cut off every detachment or convoy that 
was too weak to defend itself. For example, on July 14, 
1812, an English officer is found writing, ‘ Longa has just 
sent us an intercepted letter ; he killed the four hundred 
men who escorted it, all but about a dozen; it tells of 
Russia’s preparations to fight Napoleon.’ As for the 
French lines of communication, they had to be very 
strongly held or they were certain to be cut at some critical 
moment. It is true that Spain lends itself admirably to 
fighting of this nature, but that alone would not have 
sufficed had it not been for the courage and determination 
of the Spanish people, who have rarely been given the 
credit they deserve in this connection. 

In Italy, Germany, and the Netherlands it was very 
different. Once the enemy had been defeated in the field 
the country in question capitulated without further ado, 
and there was no need for the French High Command to 
detach troops for the purpose of maintaining communica- 
tions or holding down the civil population. In Spain, on 
the other hand, although the French armies were very 
numerous indeed, no small proportion of them were tied 
down in garrison duties ; they could only be concentrated 
with difficulty, and with the certain loss to the patriots of 
the districts from which they had been withdrawn. 
Wellington had no such worries, for like General Franco 
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in the Civil War he did not need to concern himself with 
the security of his communications: save for a handful of 
afrancesados the people as a whole were on his side, and 
they could be relied upon to protect his rear. 

He was also indebted to the Spanish people for the fact 
that his intelligence system was so excellent. Wellington 
used to claim that he could always tell what was happening 
‘on the other side of the hill,’ and the claim was just where 
military matters were concerned. In the field of politics, 
on the contrary, this sort of knowledge was denied to him, 
while Marlborough was remarkably astute. Throughout 
the Peninsular campaign Wellington got to know every 
French move long in advance, while his opponents were 
always in the dark with regard to his movements. The 
classic instance occurred in the operations preliminary 
to the battle of Salamanca. A captured despatch told him 
that King Joseph was leaving Madrid to join Marshal 
Marmont, so Wellington knew that he would be well 
advised to fight before the junction of the two French 
armies took place. The upshot was that he not only 
fought, but also won a resounding victory ; and it was 
not until Marmont was beaten that the French Marshal 
knew that King Joseph had been on his way to join him. 
Few commanders in the course of history have had such 
advantages in the matter of military intelligence as that, 
and Wellington received his unrivalled information from 
the guerrilleros. Had he been a man who readily ack- 
nowledged his debt to others, then the names of Porlier, 
the Cura Merino, El Empecinado, Eroles, and Carlos de 
Espana would have been frequently on his lips. 

In one respect it is difficult to resist the conclusion that 
Wellington was superior to Marlborough, and that was in 
his appreciation of the value of sea-power. The French- 
man of the latter years of the reign of Louis XIV was 
essentially a land animal, and even when he did win a 
victory at sea he did not know how to profit by it. One 
of the leading admirals of France was the Marquis de 
Chateaurenard, and it is not surprising that he should 
have been found wanting at Vigo in 1702 when it is remem- 
bered that in the previous war he had tamely allowed 
William of Orange to pass into Ireland in spite of his own 
victory over the British in Bantry Bay. It was the same 
after the battle of Beachy Head. No use was made of 
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the command of the Channel which that engagement 
placed in French hands, and in due course there followed 
the crushing defeat of La Hogue. Yet it cannot be said 
that the Allies took much advantage of the initiative which 
was thus allowed to pass into their hands. Sir Cloudesley 
Shovel and Sir George Rooke were competent rather than 
brilliant officers, and they were in no way comparable 
with Nelson. There was no blockade of the French coasts 
as Collingwood would have understood it, and the attempts 
to establish contact with the Huguenots were a dismal 
failure. 

To no inconsiderable extent the blame for this state of 
affairs must surely rest with Marlborough, and_par- 
ticularly was this so with regard to the campaign in the 
Peninsula. Professor Trevelyan writes, ‘The war in the 
Peninsula came to cost England almost as much per year 
as the war in Flanders. That Marlborough for so many 
years insisted on the maintenance of the war in Spain, 
without seriously bending his mind to the local conditions 
of the problem, is the worst blot on his scutcheon as 
Kngland’s war-lord.’ 

All this was in marked contrast with the methods of 
Wellington, who used his country’s command of the sea to 
further his own and his allies’ operations on land. Spanish 
resistance to the invader in the east and the north-west 
was largely kept alive with the help of the British Navy, 
while the shortening of Wellington’s sea-communications 
in 1813, by the transfer of his base from Lisbon to Santan- 
der, materially aided the final overthrow of Soult. 

Such are a few of the more obvious comparisons and 
contrasts between Marlborough and Wellington. No 
attempt has been made to carry the enquiry into the 
province of domestic politics, for their cireumstances were 
very different ; but Wellington was no exception to the 
rule that great generals rarely make great statesmen, 
while the last years of Marlborough’s life were clouded by 
ill health and the rancour of his enemies. Of one thing, 
however, there can be no doubt, and it is that, with all 
their failings, in these two captains Britain has made no 
mean contribution to the list of the few really outstanding 
generals in history. 

CHARLES PETRIE. 
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Art. 5—SCOTS LAW AND LETTERS. 


THERE has long been a union in Scotland between law and 
literature ; the man of law is often a man of letters, the 
greatest of all such being Sir Walter Scott. The law courts 
and their precincts, the actors in the legal drama have 
never been so vividly described as by him, and it is only 
to be regretted that he did not set more of his novels 
against the background he knew so well. The Lords of 
Session would have found immortality. 

The advocates are admirably represented by Mr 
Counseller Pleydell in ‘Guy Mannering’; a man of wide 
interests and much learning, his friends and associates offer 
an impressive list of introductions: David Hume, John 
Home, Adam Smith, Clerk of Eldin, Lord Kames. A good 
churchman of the Faithful Remnant he speaks that 
memorable phrase which describes Scots Episcopacy in the 
days following her suffering: ‘The shadow of a shade.’ 
And beside him is the soberly litigious Scot in Dandie 
Dinmont, resolved to bring his cause to Court : ‘ A man’s 
aye the better thocht o’ in our country.for having been 
afore the Feifteen.’ 

The madly litigious Scot appears in ‘ Redgauntlet’ 
in Peter Peebles, a portrait from memory, for Scott remarks 
in a note that he himself once acted counsel for that 
persistent litigant. ‘ Redgauntlet’ indeed comes nearer 
autobiography than any other of the Waverleys ; much of 
it is creative memory—for there is more than a hint of the 
young Walter Scott in Alan Fairford, douce lad ; another 
hint, perhaps, in the more adventurous Darsie Latimer 
the youth that Scott might have chosen to be. And one 
of the most attractive of all his legal portraits is that of 
the elder Fairford, for whom his own father sat as model : 
a man of absolute integrity, strict in morals and in 
manners, reserved but with a hidden depth of tenderness 
and loyalty. Superb as he was in story-telling, Scott 
never told a better tale than that true one of his father’s 
smashing the tea-cup from which Murray of Broughton 
had drunk (offered to him by the guileless and inquisitive 
hospitality of Mrs Scott) because it had touched the lips of 
a traitor. The two heroes of ‘ Redgauntlet ’ are a singu- 
larly attractive pair; but no more endearing than the 
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grave father and guardian whose merits they had, for all 
their youth, the wisdom to perceive. 

So Scott’s father lives in this creation; as he lives in 
the flesh, even yet, in many a Scots father. He is a true 
type; and of the same mould was Stevenson’s father, the 
lighthouse-builder. There was the same gravity in the 
home of both romancers—only Scott, even in youth, felt 
no urge of rebellion against it. 

The two meet at certain points, Scott and Stevenson ; 
and they both live, as if in the flesh, in Parliament Hall 
to-day. For Stevenson it was not so inspiring a place— 
his memories were less kindly, less creative. It needed a 
tremendous figure to quicken his imagination : ‘ the giant 
of the Bench,’ in Cockburn’s phrase, whose ‘ very name 
makes people start yet ’"—Robert McQueen, Lord Braxfield, 
alias Weir of Hermiston, the true hero of Stevenson’s great 
unfinished romance. 

Cockburn has painted him in lurid colours ; a Whig of 
his period depicting a Tory did not choose any mellow tints. 
Modern opinion, notably that of the late William Roughead, 
has discredited some of the stories, toned down some of the 
colours ; but it would be impossible to portray Braxfield 
in pastel. In memoir as in fiction he remains a figure of 
overwhelming vigour. 

He was born in 1722, the son of a writer or solicitor in 
Lanark and grandson of a gardener to Lord Selkirk ; a man 
of the people, unlike most of his colleagues, who as a rule 
were of the landed gentry, great or small. <A brilliant youth, 
he was noticed by Lord President Dundas on a visit to a 
neighbouring mansion, Bonington, and encouraged in the 
choice of law. Called to the bar in 1744, he soon made a 
reputation for himself, especially in feudal and civil law. 
Ramsay of Ochtertyre, giving a more detached account of 
him than Cockburn, says that he could be serious when 
necessary, and was by no means always playing the 
buffoon of popular legend ; that he was greatly respected 
for his ‘ frankness and honesty,’ his ‘ uncommon mixture of 
shrewdness and application.’ Stevenson recognised these 
qualities, and makes his gentle and aristocratic Lord 
Glenalmond bid young Archie Weir be proud of his father, 
because : ‘ He is two things of price. He is a great lawyer 
and he is upright as the day. ... He has all the Roman 
virtues.’ 
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Of his intellectual magnitude Stevenson says: ‘ There 
was no “fuller man” on the bench; his memory was 
marvellous, though wholly legal; if he had to advise 
‘** extempore,’’ none did it better ; yet there was none who 
more earnestly prepared.’ 

But integrity and intellect are not the stuff of legend. 
Braxfield the expert in feudal and civil law would have been 
remembered only by his profession. It was in the criminal 
courts that the legendary figure grew, that McQueen of 
Braxfield became Weir of Hermiston. 

He was elevated to the bench in 1776, and twelve years 
later succeeded Lord Auchinleck as a Lord of Justiciary ; 
finally he became Lord Justice Clerk. The son of the 
Lanark writer had risen as high as his dreams! 


In the criminal courts the ferocious judge appeared. 
‘In the most solemn parts of his duty he did not display 
that decorum or tenderness of nature that becomes the 
minister of justice ’—thus Ramsay condemns him; and 
Cockburn records his taunts to condemned criminals. 
‘ Ye’re a gey clever chiel, mon, but ye’ll be nane the waur 
of a hangin’ ’ he said to one panel (as the prisoner is called 


in Scots law) who had eloquently pleaded his own cause. 
‘Come awa’ and help us to hang some of thae scoundrels,’ 
he called to a member of the Court, on his way to try the 
leaders of the Friends of the People in the ‘ Sedition’ 
trials. For his conduct of these trials (in 1793-94)—of men 
like Thomas Muir, Palmer, and Gerard, Radicals, demo- 
crats, and men of selfless nobility of character, Cockburn 
called him the ‘ Jeffreys of Scotland ’ and Fox said of him : 
‘God help the people who have such judges.’ 

His opponents maintained that in sentencing Muir and 
Palmer to transportation for sedition, Braxfield and his 
colleagues had exceeded their powers; that the accused 
were guilty at worst of ‘ leasing-making ’ or verbal sedition, 
incitement to revolt. Braxfield believed that their crime 
was altogether seditious, and meriting the all-but-extreme 
penalty. Harsh he undoubtedly was; unforgivably brutal 
it may be; merciless to a foe. But honesty cannot be 
denied him. He truly saw these men as enemies of the 
state. In his summing-up he expressed the ultra-Tory 
point of view : 

* The landed interest alone has a right to be represented. 
As for the rabble who have nothing but personal property, 
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what hold has the nation on them ? They may pack up 
all their property on their backs, and leave the country in 
the twinkling of an eye. But landed property cannot be 
removed.’ 

It was from one of these trials that the most famous 
or infamous, legend of him arose—one discredited by 
Roughead : the story that, in reply to his fulminations 
against reformers, one of the accused ventured to say 
that Our Lord Himself was a reformer, and that Braxfield 
muttered: ‘Muckle He made o’t; He was hangit.’ (The 
taunt howled at the foot of the Cross re-echoes down the 
centuries.) 

Whether or not he uttered the blasphemy, he believed 
himself to be a sincere Christian, and was a regular church- 
goer. Once, upon circuit, after a Saturday night of 
potations, he reproved Young, the Clerk of Court, for 
failing to attend church on the Sunday: ‘ Ye should ha’e 
cam’ to the Kirk, for though mony a scoundrel cam’s there 
regular, few honest men stays awa’.’ 

This Young left a manuscript memoir of Braxfield 
which Mr Roughead discovered and used; it provides 
something of an antidote to the legend of the ferocious 
judge. Young commends him as impartial, as sagacious 
(which indeed even his foes would not deny), and in his 
private life good-natured for all his occasional explosions, 
as an affectionate husband and father. ‘ In regard to his 
conviviality, admiration and praise of the fair sex, having 
been often in Ireland I thought his Lordship as to these 
very much resembled some of the jovial spirits with whom 
| had associated in that country.” An admirable and 
discreetly suggestive comparison! He only once saw his 
Lordship incapacitated by drink; but that may only 
reflect upon Mr Young’s comparative weakness of head. 
It took more than a bottle or two to put such as Braxfield 
under the table. (‘ There he goes, decent man, as steady 
as a wall, and him wi’ his ain share o’ five bottles inside 
him,’ a servant said, admiringly, as he gazed. after that 
pleasant cleric, Dr Alexander Carlyle, departing from a 
dinner.) 

Like Kames, he liked a game of cards and, like him 
was (again to quote Ramsay) ‘ one of those that give vent 
to his present emotions.’ In fact, his ‘ love of play made 
him irascible beyond measure’; and with the considerable 
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vocabulary he had at command, he must have made a 
post-mortem an occasion of dread. Yet the Scotswoman 
of the period, especially when elderly, was neither prim, 
timid, nor reticent, and it may well be that his lordship 
having ‘ said a mouthful’ in his turn ‘ got an earful.’ 

Unlike both Kames and Monboddo, he was not a man 
of culture or of knowledge apart from the law. And it is 
interesting to find that, for all his own coarseness of speech, 
he shunned Kames, who was similarly equipped and 
preferred the courteous Monboddo. 

Stevenson portrays Mrs Weir of Hermiston as a 
‘dwaibly body’ (there is no exact English translation : 
feeble, spiritless, and delicate come near it); her usual, 
inadequate response to her husband was, ‘ Keep me, Mr 
Weir.’ The relation between old Weir and Archie is a 
tragic antagonism. Archie is horrified by his father’s 
conduct on the bench in condemning a poor if vicious 
creature, Duncan Jopp. 

In actual life Braxfield married twice ; in both cases he 
married well, socially speaking, and there is no legend of 
domestic unhappiness beyond the story of his manservant 


who gave notice because he could no longer put up with 
his mistress’s temper and tongue. 


‘Ye’ve naething to 
complain 0’ ; ye’re no’ mairriet on her,’ was his master’s 
comment. On another occasion the cause of notice being 
given was Braxfield’s own temper. * Hoots, mon, what 
need ye mind o’ that ? ’ was the judge’s defence. ‘ Ye ken 
it’s nae sooner on than it’s aff.’ ‘ Aye, but it’s nae sooner 
aff than it’s on,’ retorted the man. 

By his first wife, a niece of Sir Andrew Agnew of the 
old Galloway family, he had two sons and two daughters : 
a well-doing family, the elder son entering the army, the 
younger following the law, with success. His second 
marriage was childless ; a middle-aged marriage. He is 
said to have proposed thus to the lady (a daughter of Lord 
Chief Justice Orde): ‘ Lizzie, | was looking out for a wife, 
and I thocht ye just the person to suit me. Let’s ha’e yer 
answer, aff or on, the morn, and nae mair aboot it.’ The 
answer was‘ on.’ If all romances were conducted on such 
genteel principles, there would be few novels. 

Weir of Hermiston, on first seeing his lady, asked : 
‘Wha’s she ?’ then said approvingly ‘ She looks menseful ’ 
(sensible, with some character, which assuredly poor Mrs 
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Weir was not). She proved a poor housekeeper, which her 
husband endured at times: ‘a stoical old voluptuary 
contented with sound wine and plenty of it.’ But he 
exploded at her defence of a bad cook who was a good 
Christian: ‘What do I want wi’ a Christian faimly ? I 
want Christian broth. Get me a lass that can plain boil 
a potato, if she was a whure aff the streets ’—which 
appalled the poor, pious lady. Stevenson may have taken 
this from a story of Susan Ferrier’s about an old Scots- 
woman who, when a cook was recommended to her as ‘a 
verra decent body,’ replied : ‘ Decency be damned! can 
she cook collops ? ’ 

Among his trials one provided a precedent : it was that 
of a murderer who was proved insane : one, Major Kinloch 
who, in 1795 was tried for the murder of his brother, Sir 
Francis. <A great deal of evidence was brought to prove 
his instability of mind, and Braxfield advised the jury to 
find him guilty but insane. This was their verdict. The 
Major was condemned to life-imprisonment in the Tolbooth, 
but to be taken in charge by relatives if they could go bail 
for 10,0001.; which was done. He died in 1800. 

Another most famous trial was that of the notorious 
Deacon Brodie, who also appears in Stevenson’s work, for 
he suggested the character of Jekyll and Hyde. By day 
the Deacon was a much respected citizen, a house-carpenter 
and cabinet-maker of much skill; the skill being his 
undoing. He used his dexterity with tools in his nocturnal 
career of housebreaker. He was indeed a gey clever chiel, 
but he was hangit in the end. Braxfield’s address to him 
and his fellow panel, Smith, is by no means lacking in 
dignity, solemnity, and even an approach to tenderness : 

‘I wish I could be of use to you in your melancholy 
situation. To one of you it is altogether needless for me 
to offer any advice. You, William: Brodie, from your 
education and habits of life, cannot but know everything 
suited to your present situation which I could suggest to 
you. It is much to be lamented that those vices which are 
valled gentlemanly ones are so favourably looked upon in 
the present age. They have been the source of your ruin, 
and whatever may be thought of them, they are such as 
assuredly lead to ruin. I hope you will improve the short 
time which you have now to live, by reflecting upon your 
past conduct, and endeavouring to procure, by sincere 
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repentence, forgiveness for your many crimes. God always 
listens to those who seek Him with sincerity.’ 

The sentence read, ‘ Mr Brodie discovered some inclina- 
tion to address himself to the Court, but was restrained by 
his counsel. He thereupon bowed respectfully to the 
bench, and the panels were removed to prison.’ There 
had come together two mighty antagonists! The scene is 
almost too rich for fiction. A rumour long persisted that 
Brodie had contrived, after all, to ‘ cheat the wuddy’ or 
gallows; having swallowed a device that saved him from 
suffocation, been cut down in time to be resuscitated, and 
having escaped to France ; where he was subsequently met 
in Paris, no doubt in vigour and good spirits. 

Lockhart in ‘ Peter’s Letters to his Kinsfolk ’ describes 
a portrait of Braxfield. ‘The mouth wears a grin of 
ineffable sagacity, derision, and coarse, uncontrollable 
humour, all mingled with a copious allowance of sen- 
suality’; and talks of ‘his pent-house brows.’ Cockburn 
describes him as being ‘like a formidable blacksmith.’ 
(Like the Village Blacksmith of our school-room poetry, 
he certainly went ‘on Sunday to the church.’) He was a 
big man, strongly built, dark of complexion; coarse, 
perhaps, but in Raeburn’s portrait he is not repellent. 
One may not agree entirely with Lockhart in finding that 
grin on his mouth. There is much sagacity and a good 
deal of humour in the eyes beneath their pent-house brows. 
It is not a cruel face. 

If he lacked the culture and questing intellect of some 
of his peers he was not without appreciation of music ; 
he did not perhaps frequent the St Cecilia concerts, but he 
did, like Sir Walter Scott, love some of the sweet and 
homely Scots songs. ‘My Jo Janet’ was one of his 
favourites. His son-in-law, Sir William Honeyman, used 
to arrange informal musical evenings for him—which 
indicates not only a kindly disposition on the young man’s 
part, but a fair degree of mutual and domestic affection. 

Whatever his sins and his brutalities, not even his 
harshest critic can deny him the virtue of courage. One 
of the best stories of him has been left by a young advocate, 
Mowbray, who, while the Sedition Trials were in progress, 
feared that the stern old judge (Braxfield was in his 
seventies then) might be waylaid and attacked on his way 
home from Parliament Square to George Square, a way that 
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led through more than one dark and narrow wynd. So he 
followed, at a discreet distance, eye alert, hand ready in 
defence. But Braxfield heard his steps, recognised him, 
knew that he was out of his own way home, and bade him 
turn. He was doing his duty, and he was not afraid. 
Many threatening letters had reached him, ‘ but they gaed 
a’ the same gait ’"—into the fire. 

A homelier encounter took place one morning. He had 
expected Kay the barber (and afterwards the famous 
etcher and artist) to bring him his newly dressed wig to 
the house. Kay was late and Braxfield set forth wearing 
his night-cap. On the way he met the laggard and 
discussed his lapse with pungency ; handed him the night- 
cap to deliver at home, assumed the wig, and proceeded to 
the Courts. Kay’s portrait of him, even more than the 
Raeburn which so fascinated Stevenson, shows an irrepres- 
sible humour. That may well have been his dominating 
passion: a pleasanter passion, certainly, than lust, or 
pride or cruelty, or the greed for power ; but any passion, 
uncontrolled, can carry a man far out of his better self. 
It carries him into legend—good or bad. 

Braxfield died in 1799, taking (to quote Ramsay) 
‘more sound law with him than he has left upon the 
bench.’ He lives in the traditions of Edinburgh, which 
have a singular vitality, whether or not they be wholly 
true ; his name is familiar to the ordinary citizen, not only 
to those who are learned in literature and the law. Indeed, 
it is probable that were that ordinary citizen to make a list 
of famous personalities it would include Braxfield—with 
Scott and Queen Mary and Prince Charles Edward and 
John Knox. (A ‘ Dialogue in Hades or Elysium’ between 
the last-named and the judge is enticing but formidable 
to imagine !) 

Stevenson has given him a particular immortality, 
telling the truth about him if not the whole truth. It is 
impossible (as R. L. S. admitted) that in real life Weir of 
Hermiston would have been set in the awful situation of 
trying and condemning his own son for murder. But it 
makes a great and tragic tale ; and a masterpiece died when 
the fragile body of its creator collapsed that day in Vailima. 
Hermiston is one of Stevenson’s greatest characters ; but 
Scott could have made him even greater by the magnitude 
of his genius, his insight into the soul. 
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The old judge stamps his way through the courts and 
along the wynds and streets of the Old Town followed, at a 
discreet distance, by a lanky figure in velvet coat: a gey 
clever chiel whom Braxfield might have thought in need, 
not of a hanging, certainly, but of a rousing imprecation 
for his impertinence. 

Scott limps into the courts; sits in his place, wise, 
benignant, humorous. His father, douce man, is behind 
him in the shadows with his living portrait, Mr Fairford ; 
good men both, kindly and just, if a thought stern and 
reserved ; there are few of us Scots who have not known 
them, if not in our own father, in grandfather or other 
kinsman. 

The place is thronged with figures, ghosts of unquench- 
able vitality and without a hint of pathos. Death cannot 
quieten them ; the sound of their voices is far from being 
like that of withered leaves or a sighing wind or anything 
in the least phantasmal or poetic. It is a roar that 
almost dominates that of the traffic and of the building of 
the new National Library. 

There should be some semi-paradisal Edinburgh (not 
too holy and without any popish saints) for their dwelling. 


If they are in Purgatory—as seems inevitable for they need 
much purging—that abode must be a scene of considerable 
turbulence. They would argue, these spirits, with the 
Devil and with the Angels. The latter are bound to win ; 
the former is roared out of court by the vigorous old Lords 
of Session. Clever chiels all of them, we would not have 
them hanged by oblivion. 


MARION LOCHHEAD. 





( 474 ) 


Art. 6.—AN INTRODUCTION TO THE PROBLEM OF 
MENTAL DEFICIENCY. 


THERE seems to be considerable confusion in the mind of 
the general public as to what is meant by the term ‘ mental 
deficiency,’ and of the provisions made under the Mental 
Deficiency Regulations for the ascertainment, certification, 
education, training, and general care of mentally defective 
subjects. Nor is it generally understood that persons 
suffering from a mental disease or disorder are dealt with 
under the Lunacy Acts and admitted to a mental hospital 
for therapeutic treatment, which may or may not be 
successful ; whereas persons having a type or degree of 
mental defectiveness are dealt with under the Mental 
Deficiency Acts and admitted to a mental deficiency 
hospital for rehabilitative training or custodial care, 
depending on the nature and profundity of the defect. 
Even the national newspapers are apparently unaware of 
the essential difference between insanity and mental 
deficiency, for one frequently reads of the ‘ escape’ of a 
patient from a ‘mental hospital’ who has, in fact, 
absconded from a mental deficiency hospital. 

Mental deficiency (or Amentia) can be defined simply 
as ‘ that state in which the mind has failed to attain normal 
development.’ The law defines it as ‘a condition of 
arrested or incomplete development of mind existing 
before the age of eighteen years, whether arising from 
inherent causes or induced by disease or injury.’ 

Mental defectiveness may occur at any time up to the 
age of eighteen years—when the mind may be said to have 
attained legal maturity—as a result of ante-natal, natal, 
or post-natal traumatic effects or of diseases of the central 
nervous system. 

It is not my purpose, however, to discuss the latter 
tragic cases of mental defectiveness occurring in the 
normally developing mind, for these cases need hospital 
care in its truest sense; but rather to deal with the 
more controversial problem relating to the degree of 
congenital defect which comes within the category of 
‘ feeble-mindedness.’ 

In a short treatment of the subject it would not be 
possible to discuss every aspect of mental deficiency, nor 
to consider in detail the regulations and provisions relating 
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to mental defectiveness, but it may be of some interest 
and assistance if I quote here the legal definitions of the 
main categories, and outline briefly the services which are 
provided under the Mental Deficiency Regulations. These 
main categories are defined by law as follows : 


‘(a) Ip1ots.—That is to say, persons in whose case there 
exists mental defectiveness of such a degree that they are 
unable to guard themselves against common physical dangers. 

(6) IMBEcILES.—That is to say, persons in whose case 
there exists mental defectiveness which, though not amounting 
to idiocy, is yet so pronounced that they are incapable of 
managing themselves or their affairs or, in the case of children, 
of being taught to do so. 

(c) FEEBLE-MINDED PERSONS.—That is to say, persons in 
whose case there exists mental defectiveness which, though 
not amounting to imbecility, is yet so pronounced that they 
require care, supervision, and control for their own protection 
or for the protection of others or, in the case of children, that 
they, by reason of such defectiveness, appear to be permanently 
incapable of receiving proper benefit from the instruction in 
ordinary schools. 

(qd) MorAL DEFECTIVES.—That is to say, persons in whose 
case there exists mental defectiveness coupled with strongly 
vicious or criminal propensities and who require care, super- 
vision, and control for the protection of others.’ 


There are, of course, varying degrees of idiocy, im- 
becility, and feeble-mindedness, and the superficial observer 
might find it difficult to place the line of demarcation 
between each category ; but to the experienced psychiatrist 
in mental deficiency, diagnosis is comparatively simple, 
and the trained observer experiences no difficulty in 
recognising all types and degrees of mental defectiveness, 


or in placing each case in the appropriate category. 

Of recent years there has been an attempt to prejudice 
public opinion against the mental deficiency service by the 
publicising and championing of instances when unqualified 
opinion has disagreed with that of the medical and legal 
professions on the justification for certifying certain young 
persons as mentally defective. In at least one case, 
agitation caused a reversion of professional judgment ; 
but the subsequent conduct of the discharged person 
showed quite clearly that certification was indeed justified. 
Magistrates, medical officers, mental health and education 
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authorities, and welfare workers are not unaware of the 
social, domestic, and humanitarian problems involved in 
taking young feeble-minded persons from their homes for 
institutional training; they have, nevertheless, a duty 
not only to the patient and the patient’s relatives but also 
to the public in general. To suggest, as certain people 
have done, that the Mental Deficiency Regulations are not 
being applied humanely in some instances ; that wrongful 
certification and detention are prevalent; and _ that 
advantage is being taken by hospital authorities of the 
working capacity of defectives, is not only misleading but 
untrue, and grossly unfair to the great many experienced 
and highly trained workers in the mental deficiency field 
who are doing a difficult job with sympathy and con- 
scientious care. 

Mental defectives ‘ ascertained ’ as such are dealt with 
and provided for as follows : 


EDUCABLE CHILDREN. (That is, mentally defective chil- 
dren between the ages of 7 and 16 years.) 

Children found by the Certifying Officer to be educable 
feeble-minded children are certified as ‘ feeble-minded 
within the meaning of the Education Act,’ and are recom- 
mended for education in a Special School for mentally 
defective children. The certificate is sent to the Local 
Education Authority, which is responsible to the Board 
of Education. 

It has been estimated that the number of feeble- 
minded children is roughly about a third of the total 
number of defectives in England and Wales, but the 
Special School accommodation, for which the Local 
Education Authorities are responsible, is quite inadequate 
for the needs of the community. Thus, excepting those 
for whom places have been found in Special Schools or 
have been provided with the somewhat limited educational 
facilities organised by local authorities and the mental 
deficiency hospitals and institutions, the majority of feeble- 
minded educable children remain in the ordinary elemen- 
tary schools. 

Because of the limited provision of Special School 
facilities in most areas, teachers are discouraged from 
reporting and medical officers from certifying children as 
mentally defective. It is also unfortunate that, even 
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when Special School facilities are available, parents and 
others cannot always appreciate that certification is 
essentially in the interests of the feeble-minded child. 
There are other obvious reasons why so many feeble- 
minded children are not ascertained and dealt with under 
the Mental Deficiency Regulations. School-teachers, par- 
ticularly in the less-populous rural areas, are naturally 
reluctant to bring forward children who are backward and 
unable to make normal educational progress, particularly 
if they are quiet and well-behaved—which is very often 
the case; and medical officers are disinclined to issue 
formal certificates except in cases of necessity. In some 
rural communities and in the over-populated slum (!) 
districts of large cities and sea-ports, feeble-minded 
children are not noticeably different from many of their 
school-mates, and a certain precocity of talent for certain 
forms of handiwork may give a wrong impression of the 
child’s intellectual capacity. 

Feeble-mindedness also shows itself in the lack of 
moral fibre (* guts’), of will-power, and the inability to 
make normal moral judgments. Thus the feeble-minded 


child is easily led into trouble by others, and it is not until 
he or she appears in the Magistrates’ Court charged with 
some petty offence against the law—an offence into which 
the defective is very often led by delinquent companions 
of normal intelligence—that the need for certification and 
institutional training becomes apparent. 


LOWER-CAPACITY DEFECTIVE CHILDREN. 

Children found by the Certifying Officer to be idiot or 
imbecile are ‘ notified’ as ‘ mentally defective within the 
meaning of the Mental Deficiency Acts’ by the Local 
Education Authority to the Local Health Authority. It 
is the duty of the Local Health Authority to ‘ ascertain 
what persons within its area are defective ‘‘ subject to be 
dealt with.’ The Local Health Authority is the com- 
petent authority for dealing with : 

1. Mentally defective children except the educable 
feeble-minded of school age (7 to 16 years). This group 
includes idiots, imbeciles, ineducable (in the school sense) 
feeble-minded children, and all mentally defective children 
of pre-school age. 

2. Adult mental defectives (over 16 years of age) of 
all capacities. 
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ADULT MENTAL DEFECTIVES. 


All adult mental defectives (and ineducable children) 
may be dealt with as follows : 


(a) By providing Supervision within their own homes. 
(b) By placing them under Guardianship. 
(c) By giving them Institutional Care and Training. 


As our main problem concerns those defectives who 
have been sent to a mental deficiency hospital for institu- 
tional care and training, we shall discuss here the facilities 
provided by the mental deficiency hospitals and institu- 
tions for that purpose. The function of a mental deficiency 
hospital may be considered as having a triple purpose : 

Firstly, to provide custodial care and constant nursing 
supervision for all idiots, low-capacity imbeciles, spastic, 
epiloiac, and post-febrile cases. 

Secondly, to provide custodial care and protection for 
feeble-minded defectives and high-capacity imbeciles with 
anti-social tendencies. For those with dangerous criminal 
propensities special hospitals are provided for their deten- 
tion, where the opportunities for escape are considerably 
restricted. 

Thirdly, to provide education and training for all 
educable feeble-minded children and adults for whom 
suitable training facilities and/or adequate supervision are 
not available outside. 

Although I have put education and training in a 
separate category it should not be inferred that training 
methods do not apply to the other categories, for it is 
generally recognised in the service that all mental defec- 
tives, excepting the most profound idiots, are capable of 
receiving and responding in some degree to training, how- 
ever simple. Sense-training, habit-forming, and general 
activity classes are a feature of hospital routine for low- 
capacity defectives, and a necessary adjunct to the handi- 
craft and industrial training whieh form the main cur- 
riculum for educable feeble-minded children and adults. 
The whole object of this training is to socialise and rehabili- 
tate educable feeble-minded defectives in an attempt to 
inculeate good social ideas, and to build up character. 
Truth, honesty, and industry are essential qualities, and 
should form the basis of all training for defectives, how- 
ever difficult and discouraging the process may seem. 
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Physical activities of all kinds are of primary importance ; 
in fact, a combination of hard manual work and healthy 
recreation in relation to the personal capacity of the 
individual defective is essential if the best results are to be 
obtained. 

[ am labouring this aspect of training rather, as | wish 
to pin-point a popular misconception of the extensive use 
of patient labour in mental deficiency hospitals. It was 
recognised from the first by people working in this social 
field that regular mental and physical activities increased 
the capacity to understand and appreciate life, while idle- 
ness or irregular activity resulted in both mental and 
physical deterioration. 

La Bruyére said: ‘ Idleness, indolence, and sluggish- 
ness, vices so common among children, disappear in games 
when they are lively, appropriate, regularly planned, and 
stick closely to the rules... Dr Benjamin Rush, writing on 
this subject some one hundred and fifty years ago, rightly 
exclaimed: ‘ Happiness, consisting in folded arms, and in 
pensive contemplation beneath rural shades, and by the 
side of purling brooks, never had any existence, except in 
the brains of mad poets and love-sick girls and _ boys.’ 
Cowper was a poet—and certainly not mad by Dr Rush’s 
standards—who truly wrote: ‘ Absence of occupation is 
not rest.’ 

Dr Edward Jarvis visited asylums in England in 1860 
and was impressed by the ‘ quietness and loneliness of the 
wards during the day time ’—the reason being that the 
majority of the patients were working in the gardens, 
grounds, farms, and workshops. It does no harm to 
re-state the obvious, and Dr Jarvis observed: ‘* The dull, 
the torpid, the demented and those who are inclined to 
dementia, the fools and the foolish, may find some, perhaps 
great, even very great difficulty in rousing their minds to 
sufficient action, and giving their thoughts sufficient con- 
centration to attend to and conduct any mechanical 
processes, and especially such as require continued and 
persevering attention. Yet, wherever this can be done by 
the patient alone or by him with the aid of others, a great 
point is gained, of giving life and motion to powers that 
had been dead or dormant, and of developing action and 
even energy, where passivity and torpor had in various 
degrees prevailed.’ 
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Dr Jarvis was referring of course to mental hospitals, 
for at that time there were no separate institutions for the 
reception of mental defectives, and all such persons requir- 
ing institutional care and protection were admitted to the 
‘lunatic asylums’ and cared for in the general wards of 
these somewhat primitive establishments. 

The first book to discuss the education of mental 
defectives was written by Felix Voisin and published in 
Paris in 1843. Before the proper classification of mental 
defectives was attempted the term ‘ idiot ’ was applied to 
all mental defectiveness including apparent feeble-minded- 
ness and imbecility. ‘ Idiocy ’ now applies only to persons 
of gross defect. M. Voisin writes: ‘ The first educational 
benefits for idiots in France were instituted at Bicétre in 
1828, when M. Ferrus was chief physician of that hospital. 
Although he was busily engaged with a medical service of 
800 other mental patients he found time for these wretches 
and with the assistance of an intelligent employee organised 
a school to which these children and adolescents with some 
intellectual capacity were sent each morning and during 
the day. They were given habit training and work ; they 
were taught to read, write, compute, engage in gymnastic 
exercises, always under close supervision to prevent idle- 
ness, to improve their bad tendencies and strengthen their 
weakened constitutions in all possible ways.’ 

The broad outlines of M. Ferrus’s training routine at 
Bicétre more than a hundred years ago could hardly be 
bettered to-day. They are, in fact, the basis of all institu- 
tional training for mental defectives. The principle 
involved in teaching manual work to defectives is in doing 
simple jobs well, rather than in taxing the patient’s 
capacity to understand jobs requiring a more technical 
knowledge. If instructed in the art of performing simple 
tasks well, they will understand the end which the training 
has in view; and to be able to see the fruits of their 
labours turned to good account is a strong incentive to 
cheerful industry ; and what to the normal individual may 
seem a boring and trivial task may furnish an absorbing 
interest to a mental defective. 

A typical list of trades taught in most mental deficiency 
institutions would include the following for male patients : 
building and maintenance ; carpentry ; shoe repairing ; 
tailoring ; brush making; mat and rug making (coir and 
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wool) ; basketry (osier and cane) ; upholstery ; weaving ; 
bookbinding ; gardening (vegetable, ornamental, and 
estate) ; and farming (including poultry and pig-breeding) ; 
and for female patients: domestic and laundry work ; 
cookery ; sewing and mending ; rug making ; embroidery 
and fine-art needlework ; and soft-toy making. The fact 
that so many patients, through their capacity and know- 
ledge of the useful work in which they are employed 
in the course of their training, contribute largely to their 
maintenance is, in itself, a good principle ; and the system 
of rewards, including pocket-money of varying amounts to 
all, is an added incentive, and provides for them all reason- 
able needs in regard to cigarettes and tobacco, sweets, 
admission charges to cinemas, football matches, ete. 


RECREATIONAL TRAINING. 

This aspect of life for the feeble-minded is of paramount 
importance, and sport of all kinds provides a healthy 
outlet for all able-bodied adolescents and an ideal means 
of using up muscular energy. <A typical programme of 
recreational activities is outlined below. This programme 
is not an hypothetical one, for it has been well established 
in a mental-deficiency institution for male defectives in 
this country, and is well known to me personally : 


SCOUTING. 

The Scout Group includes both Rovers and Scouts and 
is conducted by responsible members of the nursing staff 
holding scout warrants. The Group is affiliated to the 
Local Scout Association and its members attend the 
district activities as an integral part of the Association. 
There are, within the hospital estate, a Scout headquarters 
and a permanent camp site where the members of the troop 
spend a fortnight under canvas each summer. In addition, 
the Rover troop spends a week under canvas away from 
the hospital by mutual arrangement with local landowners. 
There are regular weekly meetings in the headquarters hut 
throughout the year. The Scout group caters for up to 
seventy boys, and the importance of this activity as a 
character builder cannot be over-estimated, for although 
the moral instability of many of its members results in the 
Scout Law being ‘ more honoured in the breach than the 
observance,’ yet the promulgation of the ideals of Scouting 
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among these young persons does show some positive value, 
and there is in the case of some of these young feeble- 
minded delinquents evidence to show that they owe their 
re-habilitation and ultimate discharge in great measure to 
the excellent training they received as members of the 
hospital Scout group. 


ATHLETICS. 

The physical training and athletics section is organised 
by a senior member of the nursing staff, himself a P.T. 
gymnast and an experienced runner, and caters for up to 
forty boys. A cross-country course has been established 
on the estate and a regular match programme is arranged 
during the season. Home and away cross-country fixtures 
are arranged with the leading running clubs in the county, 
and the more experienced runners are permitted to compete 
in the various club events in the county. Enthusiasts 
among the nursing staff are included in the running team 
and provide the necessary supervision for the boys. An 
annual athletics sports meeting is held on the hospital 
sports ground, when there is keen competition among the 
boys for the cups and prizes awarded each year to the 
winners of track and field events. 


FOOTBALL AND CRICKET. 


A programme of home and away inter-hospital matches 
is arranged regularly each season. It is the custom of the 
away team in each case to travel by coach to allow a 
number of supporters to travel with the team and to enjoy 
the hospitality proffered by the home hospital. Apart 
from the inter-hospital matches, fixtures are arranged with 
local clubs. The teams for these matches include members 
of the hospital staff. 

Other activities include weekly whist drives, dancing, 
and theatrical work, which is always very popular and pro- 
vides a splendid outlet for surplus high spirits and self- 
expression. During the summer months coach outings are 
arranged to take parties of boys to the seaside, the circus, 
and places of particular interest. There is a regular film 
show throughout the year. Parole is awarded to selected 
boys on each Saturday afternoon to attend the local cinema 
and football matches. Every effort is made, in spite of 
difficulties created because of staff shortages, to prevent 
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idleness and sloth and to inculeate the spirit of friendly 
rivalry and co-operation, and to promote a healthy outlook 
on life generally. 

Similar work is being done in the service for female 
defectives, with a corresponding interest in recreational 
activities such as Guiding, hockey, tennis, country dancing, 
and theatricals. Mixed dancing and whist drives are 
encouraged, as are all social activities which help the 
feeble-minded adolescent to lead a normal, healthy exis- 
tence, to assume confidence and responsibility, and to 
acquire good social ideas. Often the process is long and 
frequently disappointing and discouraging, but undoubt- 
edly young feeble-minded persons can and do respond to 
training and good example, in spite of the frequent setbacks 
due to impatience and minor derelictions. 


After an adequate period of institutional training and 
satisfactory evidence of response, the first concrete step 
towards rehabilitation is that of daily employment outside 
the hospital, with the opportunity of earning normal 
wages. The penultimate stage before a certified defective 
is discharged from ‘ Orders’ is that of Licence, whereby 
the defective is discharged from the hospital to the care of 
a person (parent, relative, or employer) who promises to 
supervise the interests of the defective for an indefinite 
period subject to periodic review, and valid as long as the 
defective continues to make satisfactory progress and the 
responsible person continues to fulfil the conditions laid 
down on the Licence Order. 

When Licence is granted, much thought is given to the 
question of After-care, and qualified and experienced 
welfare workers attached to each Hospital Group take all 
possible steps to ensure that the licensed persons will 
receive adequate supervision, until it can be reasonably 
assumed that they are able to manage their own affairs 
with safety and without restraint. Every attempt is made 
to return certified defectives on Licence to their own re- 
latives, even when the relatives themselves have shown 
little indication of their own responsibilities in the matter. 
Sometimes the home circumstances are such that it is 
obviously in the defective’s interests to refuse home 
Licence, and to endeavour to place the Licence in the 
hands of a person (guardian or employer) with a better 
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sense of responsibility, who is willing to supervise the 
interests of the defective. 

Mistakes are made, of course, and it is occasionally 
necessary to withdraw the Licence and return the defective 
to the institution. But authorities are disinclined to take 
this step unless it is absolutely necessary, for the failure of 
a defective to justify Licence, apart from the disappoint- 
ment to all concerned, still further aggravates the bed 
problem in the hospital. This bed problem at present is 
extremely acute throughout the whole country, and is 
giving rise to considerable anxiety, for there is now a con- 
siderable waiting list at most, if not all, mental deficiency 
hospitals for all types of mentally defective persons in 
need of hospital care or institutional training. The 
reasons for this increase are relative to the increase in 
population and, I suspect, the resulting tendency to split 
the family unit into individual self-supporting units. 
Many families nowadays either cannot or will not support 
and care for their weaker members. 

There is, however, an intermediate step towards 
rehabilitation which has long been recognised as of great 
importance and considerable social value. I refer to the 
provision of residential hostels situated away from the 
parent hospital, where defectives may reside under the 
‘are of experienced persons-——preferably a married couple— 
who would supervise and advise their charges, by arranging 
suitable employment for them outside the hostel and by 
organising their leisure periods along the right lines. A 
small and totally inadequate number of these hostels has 
been in existence for a number of years—chiefly agricul- 
tural hostels for males and domestic service hostels for 
females. 

Since the war, economic and social changes have 
reduced the value of mental defectives to the farming 
community, and the greater need now would appear to 
be for male hostels in or near large towns where there are 
industries and where development schemes are in progress 
—where there is, in fact, a demand for unskilled labour. 
This latter may perhaps not be the idealistic form of 
rehabilitation into society, but it is at least realistic, and 
gives the defective an opportunity of supporting himself, 
and so assisting to relieve the burden of public expenditure. 
Where home circumstances permit, and relatives willing. 
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able, and fitted to accept the responsibility, preference is 
always given to an individual Licence ; but where satis- 
factory home circumstances do not obtain and Guardian- 
ship cannot be arranged, then the hostel must be con- 
sidered as the best possible substitute. Many defectives 
who are suitable for Licence have no known relatives, and 
in their case the hostel gives them the companionship and 
organised leisure which is so necessary for their welfare un- 
til they have developed a mature and stable outlook on life. 

Domestic work of all kinds provides unlimited oppor- 
tunities for girls in hostels, particularly in laundries, 
schools, and in general hospitals, where there is a shortage 
of domestic help and where there are approved scales of 
pay laid down. A welfare worker in the mental deficiency 
service told me recently that, of the twenty girls residing 
in a small hostel situated in a small residential town in her 
district, eleven were employed at the local hospital as 
either ward or kitchen maids, five were employed at a 
laundry, and the others were in private domestic service. 

The Standing Mental Health Committee has been 
studying the question of institutional training at the 
request of the Minister of Health, and this committee has 
urged that special hostels each accommodating thirty or 
forty high-capacity mental defectives in close proximity 
to agricultural and industrial areas providing suitable 
unskilled employment be made available as and when 
possible. My own view is that the number of beds in a 
hostel should not exceed twenty, but no doubt the Mental 
Health Committee has very good reasons for suggesting 
the greater number of beds. Whatever these reasons may 
be, I, for one, could not accept a policy of greatly increased 
hostel accommodation merely as an expedient. The hostel, 
in my opinion, should be regarded as a deliberate and 
carefully considered step towards rehabilitation, not as a 
means of solving the bed problem. It does appear, how- 
ever, that the hostel system will have to be extended con- 
siderably, but I hope this extension will be considered 
primarily as training policy, and the economic advantages 
of the scheme as a secondary consideration. If the hostel 
is too large, supervision and general atmosphere may 
deteriorate, and the constant interchange of patients 
between the hostel and the parent hospital may militate 
against the original advantages of the system. 
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Some few months ago the ‘ Medical Officer’ published 
a survey of mental deficiency in the North-west by Mr 
Joseph Saunders, an administrative assistant for the mental 
health service in Manchester. The survey covered an area 
including twenty-six North-western health authorities, 
and, with a population of 64 millions, showed that there 
were 16,710 mental defectives under all forms of care—an 
incidence of 2°57 per thousand of the population. The 
staffed accommodation in hospitals available to these 
patients, however, amounted to only 1-16 beds per thousand 
of the population. These figures imply the need of at least 
another thousand beds, and, difficult as these beds might 
be to provide, the difficulty of finding nursing staff to cover 
the increase would be even more difficult. Mr Saunders 
suggested that an extensive development of the hostel 
system was the most promising way of solving the shortage 
of hospital accommodation. The hostels would be in 
urban areas, where large, suitable houses are available. 
The beds vacated by the patients moved to hostels could 
then be occupied by others in more need of nursing care. 
The kind of work suggested by Mr Saunders as suitable 
would be sealing bottles, folding cardboard boxes, and 
general cleaning—-the kind of work which employers claim 
mental defectives do more conscientiously and quickly 
than normal workers. 

It should not be thought, however, that, because a 
mental defective is capable of performing repetitive tasks 
in industry, he or she is necessarily a fit person to 
reside at a hostel, where there would be the minimum 
amount of supervision and a great amount of unrestricted 
liberty of movement. Mr Saunders may be correct in his 
estimate that probably not less than half of the patients 
in mental deficiency hospitals are able to perform repetitive 
tasks in industry satisfactorily ; it would, nevertheless, 
constitute a gross misconception of the Mental Deficiency 
Regulations to assume that because a mental defective is 
able to fold a cardboard box satisfactorily, he should be 
transferred to a hostel and work in a box factory. 

A secondary solution suggested by Mr Saunders is an 
extension and modification of the system of Guardianship 

one of the forms of care of the mental defective under 
which a person is placed in the care of an approved foster- 
parent. 

Guardianship schemes are generally undeveloped, and 
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tend to be rather ephemeral, and dependent largely on the 
personal response of members of the public for support ; 
in the area covered by Mr Saunder’s survey only 162 
mental defectives of the 16,710 reported cases were under 
Guardianship. 

There are exceptions, however, notably at Brighton, 
where some 600 cases have been placed and supervised in 
good homes by the Brighton Guardianship Society. This 
society also assists materially in the work of socialisation 
and rehabilitation by providing holiday accommodation to 
selected cases from mental deficiency hospitals who would 
otherwise have only the remotest chance of a holiday at 
the seaside. I believe this holiday scheme works very 
satisfactorily, and gives a great deal of pleasure and en- 
couragement to many deserving cases. 

I must conclude this short introduction to the problem 
of mental deficiency on a sombre but not unhopeful note : 
shortage of money for developments, the subsequent 
shortage of beds, and that very human factor—shortage 
of nurses. (It is difficult to attract the right sort of person 
to a service which pays the student nurses considerably 
less than the defective earns in the box factory!) These 
are all problems which the mental deficiency service faces 
at the present time. The Ministry of Health is anxiously 
awaiting the findings of the Royal Commission which is at 
the present time considering evidence on all factors con- 
cerning the care and training of mental defective persons. 
It is probable that the findings of this Commission and the 
suggestions put forward will result in certain modifications 
of the Mental Deficiency Regulations which will do much 
towards solving many of the present problems. It is, of 
course, comparatively easy to make suggestions and give 
advice, but it is a very different matter to relate these 
things to the running of a hospital and the training, 
nursing, and supervision of its inhabitants. This is a 
service to the community wholly dependent on the experi- 
ence, knowledge, and good faith of all those engaged in 
this work in the clinical sense. In many ways the service 
is unrewarding and its servants the recipients of more 
brick-bats than bouquets, and yet the real pleasure lies 
in the mutual respect and goodwill which almost invariably 
exists within the hospital between the staff and the patients 
themselves, and in the response which so many of these 
young persons make to the training which they receive. 

GEORGE A. WHEATLEY. 
Vol. 292.—No. 602. 2K 
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Art. 7—PAKISTAN AND MIDDLE EAST DEFENCE. 


THE Middle East, as the bridge between Europe and 
Asia, has for generations attracted the ambitions of 
military imperialism in the former continent. Control of 
the Middle East was the objective of Napoleon when in 
1798 he invaded Egypt. Success depended on the French 
and Spanish fleets holding the Mediterranean against the 
British. The French fleet was shattered by Nelson in the 
Battle of the Nile. The adventure failed. 

From the time of Peter the Great a dominant ambition 
of the Czarist régime to absorb Central Asia led to Russian 
expansion towards the Middle East. In the early eighties 
of the last century the Russians, moving along a line north 
of Persia, had penetrated as far as the Afghan border, 
involving a threat to India; war with Britain seemed 
inevitable. British sea-power was, however, too strong 
a deterrent ; Russia turned her attention to the Far East ; 
ultimately war was fought with Japan rather than with 
Britain. 

In the First World War, German military strategy was 
directed to clearing a path to India through the Middle 
East. Again British seapower, which made it possible to 
send reinforcements to Egypt and to land Indian armies 
in Mesopotamia, denied the Middle East to the aggressor. 

In the Second World War, German strategy in the 
Middle East followed the example of the German General 
Staff in the first. Once more it failed because the Allies 
were able to defend Egypt, to occupy Persia and other 
regions of the Middle East. As before, it was British sea- 
power that made these movements possible. 

British strategy from Waterloo onwards aimed at 
domination of the Middle East with Turkish support, in 
other words, denying it to the Russians and so frustrating 
Czarist ambitions of penetrating to the Persian Gulf and 
acquiring an outlet to the Indian Ocean. Conditions had 
changed after the First World War. The Turks had been 
driven from the Middle East ; their place had been taken 
by a series of artificially created states: Iraq and Jordan 
under British mandate; Syria and the Lebanon under 
the French ; none of them had any military value. Iraq, 
in fact, in the Second World War was a liability to the 
Allies rather than an asset, at all events at the outset ; 
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the French lost their mandates; Syria and the Lebanon 
became independent. Rommel’s thrust through Egypt to 
the Middle East was thrown back by the British; the 
igyptian army did not fire a shot. 

In the new era that opened after the Second World 
War, eight independent States held the Middle East : 
Persia, Iraq, Syria, Jordan, the Lebanon, Saudi Arabia, 
Egypt, and Yemen. Russian Communism had assumed 
an aggressive attitude. American pressure had, however, 
induced Soviet forces to evacuate the Persian province of 
Azerbaijan; nevertheless dark clouds of Communism 
lowered ominously along Persia’s northern frontier; as 
time went on, other Middle East countries, Iraq and Syria, 
felt cold blasts from the Soviet hinterland. 

There had, in point of fact, by this time been a complete 
metamorphosis of the position as regards the Middle East. 
The partition of India had deprived the British Govern- 
ment of the advantage it formerly had of utilising for 
imperial purposes the vast military potential of India-— 
two millions of Indians had fought for the Allies in the 
Second World War. Pandit Nehru’s policy of neutrality 
and the quarrel between India and Pakistan over Kashmir. 
with masses of their best troops glaring at each other over 
the truce-line, forbade any hope of military co-operation 
from either of them. The British position was further 
weakened by the breaking off of diplomatic relations with 
Persia, following the nationalisation of Persian oil and the 
expulsion of the British from Abadan. From the military 
point of view the Arab States did not count for much ; 
their political support would have been of great value ; 
it was forfeited by the West as a result of the fatal policy 
of creating a Jewish State in Palestine, which the Arabs 
regard as a threat to their existence. Resentment blazed 
throughout the Arab world. Egyptian intransigence in 
the matter of the Canal Zone dispute was another discordant 
element in the relations between the West and Middle East 
countries. As a consequence of these developments the 
Middle East has been dangerously exposed to Soviet 
aggression during the past few years. The fact that in 
the neighbourhood of the Persian Gulf more than half the 
oil reserves of the world are to be found stimulates Russian 
ambition. The danger persists. How is it to be met ? 

What is essential in the first instance for improving the 

2K 2 
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political climate in the Middle East is to attract Arab 
support for the West. It was hoped in Whitehall that 
the Arab League, which now includes all the Arab States— 
Libya joined recently—would take a reasonable attitude 
in the matter. Here Egypt has been the stumbling-block ; 
she aspires to Arab leadership and has in the past decade 
striven to induce the Arabs to agree that a Western- 
sponsored defence system shall not be considered by the 
Arabs until the Suez Canal dispute is settled on terms 
acceptable to Egypt. Egyptians have done everything 
possible to damage British prestige. A concrete example 
of this kind of thing is furnished by Egyptian intrigues to 
oust British influence in the Sudan. Avoiding the con- 
troversy as to whether the British Foreign Office ceded 
the initiative in the Sudan to General Neguib in the hope 
of making easier an approach to the question of the Canal 
Zone, it may at least be said that the weakening of British 
relations with the Sudan may have disastrous consequences. 
A strong, stable, and independent Sudan would be an im- 
portant element in Middle East politics; the over-rapid 
Sudanisation of the services, due to Egyptian interference, 
might bring about conditions that would make almost 
inevitable a clash between the two leading political parties, 
the National Party and the Umma, in other words between 
the anti-Mahdist and the Mahdist groups. Chaos would 
follow, which would not be to Egypt’s advantage nor to 
the Arabs’ generally. 

{gypt is far from having her own way with the Arab 
League, and there is reason to believe that her influence 
with the Arabs is weakening as a result of her failure to 
evolve a government that commands respect both at home 
and abroad. What militates against political stability 
both in Egypt and the Middle East generally is the politics 
of the bazaar in the big cities, such as Cairo and Alexandria 
in Egypt, Baghdad in Iraq, Damascus in Syria, Teheran 
and Ispahan in Persia. Political activities in urban 
centres generally take the form of mass demonstrations by 
riotous students in alliance with a frustrated intelligentsia 
too numerous to be absorbed in the economic life of their 
country. Promoters of the military coup d’état which 
occurs so frequently in the Middle East generally rely on 
the bazaar for support. 

Another disturbing element in League politics is the 
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suspicion of the Arabian King Saud, who succeeded his 
father a year or so ago, that the Hashimite rulers of Jordan 
and Iraq, King Hussain and King Faisal, still harbour 
irredentist designs with regard to the Kingdom of the 
Hedjaz, from which the Hashimite family was driven by 
Ibn Saud in 1926. A project which has support in Syria, 
Jordan, the Lebanon, and Iraq, envisages a federation of 
what is known as the Fertile Crescent, which comprises 
those four countries. The federation would deal with 
foreign affairs, defence, education, finance, and economics. 
Iraq, which has throughout under the leadership of Nuri 
Pasha been inclined to the West, is mainly responsible for 
the movement. Not unnaturally, Saud feels that if this 
proposition should take shape, it would encourage irre- 
dentist claims. His opposition has the support of Egypt, 
which sees in Nuri Pasha’s activities a threat to Egyptian 
influence. What Egypt wants, as shown recently, is a 
political alliance under Egyptian leadership. Saud has 
recently sought to win over Jordan by offering financial 
support and military aid against Israel on condition that 
Jordan severs its connection with Britain. The Saudi 
ruler will undoubtedly be disappointed. 

Surveying the political horizon in the Middle East 
during the last few months, one could hardly say that the 
omens are favourable for an early building up of a scheme 
of defence for those regions, in other words of filling the 
vacuum left by the two world wars. The first decisive 
step towards solving the problem comes not from Arab 
leadership but from Pakistan. Pakistani statesmen had 
realised the growing danger from Kremlin ambiticu, a 
danger enhanced by the Indian policy of neutralism. A 
pact of non-aggression between Peking and Delhi might 
make possible an irruption from Sinkiang, where there are 
strong Sino-Russian bases, into North-west Kashmir, 
held by Pakistan ; Soviet armies might overrun Afghani- 
stan, preparatory to a move down the Khyber, and 
threaten the North-West Frontier. To meet the menace 
it was felt in Karachi that Pakistan must develop a power- 
ful army ; a further and perhaps more effective deterrent 
to aggression would, it was felt in Pakistani Foreign Office, 
be strong defence measures in the Middle East. But 
Pakistan could not equip a powerful army except with 
outside aid; the U.S.A. was prepared to give her all the 
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arms and equipment she needed without imposing any 
conditions. The offer of help was accepted. Acting with 
Pakistan in the event of war, the U.S.A. could utilise air 
bases in the country which would enable the American 
Air Force to hold up attempts by Soviet or Chinese Com- 
munist armies to move through Kashmir or Afghanistan 
into Pakistan. Pakistan has an excellent air base at 
Gilgit in North-west Kashmir, eminently suitable for the 
purpose ; there are other bases on the Afghan frontier. 
The Pakistan Air Force, developed with American help, 
might hold off attacks till the arrival of American rein- 
forcements. It is all to the good that America realises 
that economic development is almost as essential to 
Pakistan’s continued existence as a scheme of military 
defence ; she is ready to give generous assistance in that 
field. <A striking example of this attitude was a gift of 
700,000 tons of wheat urgently needed to ward off famine. 
The only condition was that wheat should be given free to 
the indigent; the rest could be sold and the proceeds 
utilised to finance economic planning. 

The arms agreement between Pakistan and the U.S.A. 
sent up the political temperature with a rush at Delhi. 
‘This means,’ exclaims Pandit Nehru, ‘that you bring 
the cold war to our borders. If war breaks out, we shall 
inevitably be involved. We shall have to reconsider our 
position.’ One reason for Delhi’s objection to the move is 
that an increase in military efficiency would strengthen 
Pakistan’s position in relation to the Kashmir dispute. 

Pakistan’s initiative in defence measures did not end 
with the U.S.A. agreement. Another move, if anything 
more important, followed the conclusion of a pact with 
Turkey, practically amounting to a defensive alliance. 
This coming together of two leading Muslim countries of 
the world is naturally having repercussions in the Middle 
Kast, where their prestige stands high. 

To turn again to the Arab world, it is clear enough that 
behind the facade of Arab League activities, its strivings 
to bring about a unity of purpose and ‘ brotherly relations ’ 
are the fears, anxieties, and bewilderment of people in the 
Middle East with regard to the issue of defence against 
Communist aggression; Iraq, Syria, the Lebanon, who 
would be exposed to the first weight of attack, are especially 
concerned. <A flood of rumours suggests that they are 
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planning to join the Turko-Pakistan pact or, as already 
noted, in the alternative to form a four-Power bloc, or 
federation, on their own. 

That Turkey and Pakistan have hopes of Arab states 
joining the Turko—Pakistan pact is suggested by what 
Mr Muhammad Ali, the Pakistan Prime Minister, said in 
Damascus on June 16, on his way back from Ankara. He 
hinted that joint committees had been set up to study 
possibilities of extending the pact so as to include all 
countries of the Middle East and the Muslim world. Israel 
would be left out, despite the fact that Turkey had recog- 
nised her government. He said he had gone to Syria to 
find out the impression the pact had left on the Syrian 
people and to consider the possibility of their joining it. 
According to informed sources, the Pakistan Prime 
Minister referred in his talks to a proposal that Pakistan 
and Turkey should associate themselves with the Three- 
Power declaration of 1950, of Britain, France, and the 
U.S.A., guaranteeing existing frontiers in the Middle East. 
Another recent proposal of Pakistan is that representatives 
of the Muslim world should put their heads together and 
think out a solution of the complex Palestine problem. 
A conference for the purpose might be held in Mecca or 
Jerusalem. Karachi has told the Arabs that, notwith- 
standing the Pakistan agreement with the U.S.A. and 
Turkey, Pakistan still supports the Arabs in their quarrel 
with Israel. 

A settlement of the problem of the Suez Canal Zone 
would have a favourable influence on the Arab attitude 
towards Middle East defence. Egypt still clings to her 
policy of refusing co-operation in that direction until the 
British give way and concede the Egyptian demands. 
The movement already noted in the Fertile Crescent 
States (Iraq, Jordan, Syria and the Lebanon) to form a 
bloc, or federation, is agitating Egyptian political leaders 
and may make them more inclined to accept a reasonable 
settlement. 

Iraq has already accepted American military aid and is 
leaning towards the Turko-Pakistan combination; a 
decision is not, however, likely to be taken until Nuri 
Pasha returns from Europe in August. His position is not 
so strong as before the recent election, as a result of which 
his party (the Nationalist Constitutional Party) is the 
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strongest element in Parliament, but lacks the overall 
majority it had before the government went to the country. 
The opposition, composed largely of the urban intelli- 
gentsia, resents the present electoral system, which places 
power in the hands of the feudal landlord class and so 
gives it control of the immense oil wealth. Syria, where a 
recent coup d'état displaced the Sheshakly military dictator- 
ship—which, by the way, supported Egyptian preten- 
sions—is inclined to follow the lead of Iraq, at any rate to 
accept U.S.A. military aid; so is the Lebanon, despite 
the blandishments, during his recent visit, of Major Salih 
Salem, Egyptian Minister of National Guidance. Jordan, 
with its close association with Britain, is not likely to turn 
its back on the West. As to Saudi Arabia, its link with 
Cairo would weaken if King Saud could rid himself of the 
obsession of Hashimite irredentism. The guarantee of 
territorial boundaries suggested by Pakistan based on the 
1950 agreement might help. Why should not Pakistan 
offer friendly advice to the Arabian King in the matter ? 
The disturbance of his relations with Britain over the 
Buraimi oasis, to which Britain is committed by reason of 
her protectorate over the Persian Gulf Sheikhdoms, should 
not be difficult of settlement. Saudi Arabia has close 
association with the U.S.A. both politically and because 
of American interests in the huge Arabian-American 
(ARAMCO) Oil Company. American military aid has 
been offered and may be accepted. King Saud, before his 
father’s death, travelled widely abroad ; he knows some- 
thing of international politics and, despite Egypt, is not 
likely to adopt a policy of neutrality if other Arab States 
are drawn into the Western orbit. 

The position as regards Persia is now more encouraging 
to the West. The prospects of a settlement of the oil 
problem are favourable ; the U.S.A. has been helping the 
Persian Government to tide over financial difficulties 
pending the restoration of her oil revenues ; according to 
recent information from reliable sources, Persia is likely 
to join up firmly with the West. One may hope that there 
is substance in the recent report of Moscow radio that 
there is a proposal that Persia should join a Middle East 
‘aggressive’ bloc. A protest against such a move has 
been lodged by the Kremlin in Teheran. Should Persia 
come to an entente with the Turko-Pakistan Pact and the 
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West, it is possible that Persian influence, working with 
Pakistan, might bring Afghanistan into the orbit of 
Middle East Powers and thus complete a line of defence 
against Sino-Soviet Communism from Tibet to the Mediter- 
ranean. It is understood that American policy supports 
an idea of the kind. Arab support would be essential. 
Nothing would contribute more effectively towards achiev- 
ing it than that America should convince the Arabs that 
Israel would no longer be sheltered under the wing of the 
American eagle. An American Delegation (the Johnston 
Mission) is working on a hydro-electric and _ irrigation 
project for utilising the waters of the Jordan and Yarmuk 
for the benefit of Jordan, Syria, and Israel. If the matter 
could be settled on terms acceptable to the Arabs—the 
interests of the Arab refugees from Israel should be the 
main consideration—it would be a great step forward and 
might well be a prelude to a formal settlement of the Arab- 
Israel dispute. 

To return to Egypt. The prospect of a settlement with 
the Jews, the obvious inclination of other Arab States to 
join with the West in a scheme of Middle fk. ‘ofence, the 
changed conditions in Persia—all this she ave the 
effect of inducing a less intransigent attitude in \.e mind 
of the revolutionary régime in Cairo towards the question 
of the future of the Canal Zone. Even if Saudi Arabia 
should continue its support to a frigid neutralism at Cairo 
—which is not likely—such conditions might undermine 
the position of the Egyptian Government. Recent reports 
suggest that the prospect of a settlement are, in point of 
fact, more favourable. A new British plan, it is said, 
would withdraw the 80,000 troops from the zone on con- 
dition that British:and Allied troops would return to it if 
Turkey or any Arab State were attacked. According to a 
report from Washington, the U.S.A. will urge Egypt to 
accept the new British plan. If she refuses, she will 
doubtless be left in isolation; Britain might then, in 
accordance with an alternative proposition which it is said 
has been recently discussed, withdraw her troops from the 
Canal base with the exception of 10,000 or so to carry 
on, and then establish her new base, designed to protect 
the canal and the Middle East generally. The rapid 
development of well-trained and equipped forces in Arab 
countries would, it is hoped, follow. Meanwhile Pakistan, 
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Turkey, and the Mediterranean branch of N.A.T.O., with 
the British forces in their new base, the British Mediter- 
ranean fleet, and the American Sixth Fleet and Air Force, 
would be responsible for meeting a threat of aggression. 

So much for the security of the Middle East based on 
military strategy. But in the long run peace in those 
regions must depend on the contentment of the masses. 
This is realised in Pakistan, and it is worth noting that a 
short time ago Sir Zafarullah Khan, Foreign Minister of 
the Pakistan Government, advised the Arab world to build 
up economic strength with Western aid before endeavour- 
ing to set up a scheme of defence on their own. Economic 
development is, indeed, a crying necessity. For help in 
this field the Arabs would look to the U.S.A. and the West 
generally. Syria would be influenced in favour of the West 
by economic aid ; so would Egypt; Kuwait, Arabia, and 
Iraq have between them a revenue of over 2001. million a 
year from oil; if half of this could be loaned where it is 
most wanted, little more would be required from the 
West. Persia, despite large oil revenues, would need both 
financial aid and technique. The Americans are already 
helping in the economic development of Afghanistan ; a 
more sustained effort is necessary. Pakistan might play 
an important part in this field and perhaps induce a more 
reasonable frame of mind in Kabul over its impossible 
claim to take over the North-West Frontier Province. 

The defence of the Middle East is one of the great 
questions of the hour. Decisive steps towards its solution 
should be taken in the next few months. The entente 
between Pakistan and Turkey, one of the outstanding 
events of the post-war years, should play an important 
part. Is it too much to hope that these two great Muslim 
Powers working together and with other Muslim countries 
may bring about a renaissance of the Muslim world which, 
in association with the West, might establish world peace 
on lasting foundations ? 


WILLIAM BARTON. 


Since this article went to press an agreement regarding the Canal zone 
has been concluded between the Egyptian and British Governments. Asa 
consequence, the embargo on the supply of arms to Egypt has been removed, 
and there seems reason for hoping that Egypt herself and other Arab Govern- 
ments may now be ready to consider co-operation with the West in a scheme 
for Middle East Defence. 
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Art. 8—THE SAAR PAST AND PRESENT 


THE SAAR is actually the name of the river—La Sarre, Die 
Saar—which runs through the western part of the Saar 
territory, rising in the Department of the Vosges in France 
and flowing into the Moselle west of Trier in Germany— 

river black and sluggish like a canal as it creeps through 
the industrialised town of Saarbriicken, but which sparkles 
and smiles when it reaches the green country outside. 
The very fact that the Saar flows from France into Ger- 
many he ‘Ips to explain why the small country to which it 
has given its name has been constantly in the forefront 
of European politics and so long a source of discord 
between its two great neighbours and rivals. 

The Saar territory or, if we are to use its official title, 
the Saar State is only 900 square miles in extent and can 
be circled in a car during a day’s run, yet it has a population 
of nearly one million and is the most dense ‘ly inhabited part 
of Europe, with 1,100 people living per square mile. 

It lies to the south-east of Luxembourg and on the 
eastern border of Lorraine, separating the latter from 
Germany and acting the part of a buffer state, with the 
result that in the course of its history it has been overrun 
countless times by invading armies from the east and west. 

Saarbriicken, the capital, can be reached from Paris by 
express train within eight hours, and it is only a few miles 
over the Saar border. The Saar has a frontier with 
France, but it is a mere formality to cross it, and French- 
men and Saarlanders have only to show their identity 
cards. There is no customs examination except for 
foreigners, who are required to show their passports, and 
the ease with which one passes from France into the Saar 
makes one’s arrival in Saarbriicken all the more sts rtling. 
It seems that one has arrived in Germany. The Saar- 
landers, with their peaked caps and leather jackets, look 
intensely German ; the language spoken on every side is 
German: and the signs and advertisements are German 
too. For the Saarlanders are thoroughly German in 
tastes, habits, and language, and Saarbriicken, the sprawl- 
ing, smoky capital, is like a busy provincial German town. 

Yet there are certain superficial French touches. For 
instance, the traffic policemen—I nearly said gendarmes. 
lor the police on point duty use French-style batons to 
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control the traffic like Paris gendarmes, but there the 
likeness stops. They wield them in a dictatorial, Teutonic 
way. Then there are the cars, which are almost all 
Citroens or Peugeots ; and the shops are filled with French 
goods—Parisian perfumes, French wines, French leather 
bags. The first sight which greeted me when I entered 
the Germanic-looking hotel in Saarbriicken where I was 
staying was a show-case in the hall, and inside, arranged 
with all the Parisian chic imaginable, was a pair of stock- 
ings, labelled ‘ Dior Striimpfe.’ The currency is French, 
as the franc is the legal tender of the Saar (though the 
Saar has its own stamps). Yet go to a news-stand and 
buy a paper and you will find that it is stocked to bursting 
point with German newspapers and magazines, all im- 
ported from the Federal Republic. You can even see such 
a familiar memory of Germany as a blackboard put up 
outside a shop with the words written on it in white chalk 
in an angular German hand ‘ Sauerkraut heute einge- 
troffen ’ (Sauerkraut has arrived to-day). The streets are 
spotlessly clean and if you drop a scrap of paper on the 
pavement a serious-looking, grey-haired woman in a black 
overall will come up behind you and brush it up in her 
dustpan—a good example of the German love of order and 
cleanliness. 

The Saar belongs to one of the most disputed border- 
lands of Europe, like the area round Trieste, South Tirol, 
or the old Polish-German frontier. And just because it is 
a borderland you will find the most nationalist of Germans 
among the otherwise peaceful and contented population. 
These ultra-German nationalists carry on a continual 
guerilla warfare against the stafus quo—the French and 
the present Saar Government—acting as agents for their 
nationalist masters in the Federal Republic. 

The majority of Saarlanders, however, realise that 
because of their geographical position it is in their best 
interest to work for harmony between their two great 
neighbours. But their situation is complicated by the 
fact that beneath the soil the Saar possesses some of the 
richest mineral deposits in Europe. The Saar coal-mines 
represent an enormous source of wealth to whomever is in 
possession of the Saar—and also a dangerous potential for 
making war. The current production of the Saar mines 
is 17,000,000 tons of coal a year. If the Saar—as many 
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a Saarlander will tell you with a wry smile—were only 
famous for its beautiful landscape (and the Saar is truly 
a beauty spot), then European politics might never have 
been bedevilled with the problem of its future. But as 
things are its coal-mines and heavy industries give the 
Saar an importance quite out of proportion to its size. 

Coal was first mined in the Saar over two hundred 
years ago by the Counts of Saarbriicken, and already in 
1792, when the Saar was annexed to France, the mines 
were producing 50,000 tons a year. Napoleon gave orders 
for a thorough examination of the coal deposits to be made 
at the cost of the state, and when he saw the results he 
put the exploitation of the mines into public hands. 

The Saar coal-miner is like no other man of his pro- 
fession. He is deeply attached to ‘ his’ mine, where his 
father and grandfather and great-grandfather have worked 
before him, but he is also a peasant, and after he has done 
his shift underground he transforms himself into his peasant 
role and, still wearing his white miner’s overalls, ploughs 
his plot of land, to which he is equally attached. Although 
he leads this double life of miner and peasant, and in spite 
of the fact that the extraction of the Saar coal is extremely 
arduous, his output is the highest in Europe. The Saar 
miner gladly works 48 hours a week; he has only gone 
on strike once in the last fifty years ; he always pays his 
taxes, and even finds time to build his own house with 
the help of other miners, who join together in groups of 
forty or fifty and build one house after another until every 
member of the group has a roof over his head—a system 
which cuts out labour costs. The houses, it might be 
added, are extremely well built and all have tiled 
bathrooms. 

With this first-class labour force of miners it is no 
wonder, then, that the Saar coal-mines are a trump card 
in the hands of the country which happens to have control 
of the territory at the time. France has kept a tight hold 
of the management of the mines since 1945, and has only 
recently made way for Saarlanders on the board of the 
Saarbergwerke, the new joint organisation running th 
mines which was set up this year following the Franco- 
Saar agreements of June 1953, when the former French 
Régie des Mines was dissolved. 

The Saar mines bring in badly needed foreign currency 
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to France’s exchequer, 40 per cent. of the coal being 
exported and most of this to Germany. With the 
16,000,000 tons of Saar coal produced annually France 
‘an keep level with the Federal Republic. For unless 
Germany is denied the output of Saar coal the balance 
between the two countries is upset and France finds 
herself in an inferior position industrially to her neighbour. 
In the industrial equation between the two countries Saar 
steel plays almost as important a part as Saar coal. The 
six steel mills in the industrial south of the Saar produce 
24 million tons of steel, which is also added to France’s 
total, thereby improving her industrial position compared 
with Germany still further. 

So it is clear why it was the guiding principle of French 
post-war policy to detach the Saar from Germany—an 
action endorsed by Britain and the United States, though 
neither country has recognised the young Saar state 
which has now existed de facto for seven years. France's 
Saar policy is entirely realistic, based on the experience of 
three wars with Germany when each time the Saar was 
turned into an arsenal for waging war against her, and 
also served as a springboard for attack. 

France, however, has found a convenient label for this 
policy of weakening Germany. She has given the Saar- 
landers their autonomy and encouraged them to manage 
their own affairs. Circumstances have helped her, as the 
Saarlanders finished the war with very bitter feelings 
towards Germany—the country which they joined with 
such enthusiasm ten years earlier. Their towns and cities 
were destroyed, their population had been evacuated 
twice, their industry ruthlessly harnessed to Germany’s 
war machine, and thousands of their young men sacrificed 
or maimed for the Fiihrer. No propaganda was needed 
after this holocaust to persuade the Saarlanders to loosen 
their ties with what looked like a moribund country, and 
they eagerly rebuilt their towns and _ restarted their 
industries with the promise from France that they would 
be a state of their own; and France kept her word. 

The French have a permanent suspicion of Germany 
and the Germans, but they find no difficulty in getting on 
with the Saarlanders, les Sarrois, who perhaps appear to 
them as a race of domesticated Germans or ‘ tamed 
barbarians.’ In French eyes the Saarlander is a German 
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who has accustomed himself to drive a Renault or a 
Peugeot car, eats pommes frites, speaks French tolerably 
well; the Saar traffic police can play the rdle of French 
ge ndarmes ; and les Saaroises wear ‘ Dior Striimpfe’ and 
they look far better dressed than the women in Kaiser- 
lautern over the border in the Palatinate. 

This does not mean that the Saarlanders are chame- 
leons. They will never turn into Frenchmen—nor does 
France want them to become French. She has wisely 
left German culture in the Saar intact, not wishing to 
upset the Saarlanders by forcing French civilisation on 
them. A half-hearted attempt was made by some Saar- 
landers after the last war to form a political party which 
had as its programme the attachment of the Saar to 
France, but it died a natural death. And in the first flush 
of victory Saar street names were translated into French, 
but this policy was soon abandoned as unwise, and save 
for certain French touches the Saar is stolidly German. 

The one important cultural contribution made by the 
French in the Saar since the war has been the founding of 
the University of the Saar, where students can take 
degrees in two languages—German and French. The 
Rector Magnificus of this young university is the well- 
known French scholar Professor Angelloz, who has been 
awarded the Goethe prize by the city of Frankfurt for his 
studies in German literature. He is one of the foremost 
Rainer Maria Rilke scholars and the author of a long work 
on the poet. 

It is really remarkable that the Saarlanders have 
remained so German, for French influence goes back to 
the days of Louis XIV, when by the Treaty of Westphalia 
(1648) France obtained Alsace and Lorraine and built a 
chain of fortifications to the east. The town of Saarlouis, 
north-west of Saarbriicken, fortified by Vauban (part of 
the fustdiieationn can still be seen to-day) was one of 
them. ‘Le Roi Soleil’ failed to capture Saarbriicken, 
but compelled the Countess Eleanora Clara of Saarbriicken 
to do feudal homage to him and to obtain the country as 
a fief from France. The link with the gt crown only 
lasted until the Peace of Ryswick in 1697, when the Saar 
was returned to its original rulers, the ene of Nassau. 
Only Saarlouis remained in French hands. 

The second French phase lasted from 1792—when the 
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Saarlanders identified themselves with the French revolu- 
tionaries and turned out their rulers—until the fall 
Napcleon: twenty-two years. By the Treaty of Vienna 
no part of the disputed territory was left to France ; the 
Saar was joined to Prussia and was followed in 1871 by the 
provinces of Alsace and Lorraine, when a period of great 
prosperity began for the Saar. The mines were developed, 
industry grew and flourished, and the Saar became the 
centre of a large economic unit comprising Luxembourg, 
south-west Germany, and Alsace-Lorraine, into which she 
fitted perfectly, exchanging her industrial output for their 
agricultural products and Lorraine iron ore. For the first 
time in history the Saar was not a border country, but lay 
well behind the Franco-German frontier. This period of 
steady growth lasted until 1918. 

The drama of the Saar began in this year. For in 
1918, when Alsace and Lorraine were restored to France, 
the Saar was severed from her natural hinterground and 
felt the draught of being a border land again. At the 
Treaty of Versailles France put forward her claim for her 
frontiers of 1814, which went as far east as the Saar, but 
this was disallowed. A compromise was arrived at 
whereby France took over the mines, the League of 
Nations administered the territory, and the Saarlanders 
retained their German nationality with the proviso that 
in 1935 they should be free to determine their future by 
plebiscite. As we know, they chose to go back to Ger- 
many, swayed by the emotional appeal from beyond the 
frontier after fifteen years of being neither fish nor fowl. 

The Saarlanders in rushing to enfold themselves in the 
embraces of Germany nearly suffocated themselves, for 
they had not realised that the economic results would be 
so catastrophic. They snapped the link which attached 
them to French economy; French capital was with- 
drawn; the German frontie r now ran between the Saar 
and Lorraine, and their light industries were ruined over- 
night by the flood of cheap German goods which saturated 
the Saar market. Nor could their own industrial products 
compete with the lower-priced German goods in the home 
market, and as if this were not enough many a Nazi boss 
was given a comfortable job in one of the Saar industries 
as a reward for services rendered. The Saar would have 
been ruined if a new factor had not changed the picture : 
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Germany began to rearm in earnest and the Saar industries 
were turned over to war production. It is significant that 
when France fell Hitler gave orders for the Saar to be 
linked with its former partners again. The years 1935- 
1940 are looked back upon by the Saarlanders as a black 
period in their history, and they are on their guard to 
prevent this happening again. 

At the end of the last war the Saar was first occupied 
by the United States Army and then, in July 1945, the 
french took over and the civil administration was put in 
the hands of the French Military Governor, Colonel 
Gilbert Grandval, whose name has been connected with the 
Saar ever since. He is now French Ambassador in the 
Saar, and is as well known a figure, and as popular, as 
the Saar Prime Minister, Herr Johannes Hoffmann. It 
was Colonel Grandval, as he was then, who put the Saar 
on its feet again after the war and advised the French 
Government to leave the Saar’s heavy industries in place 
rather than dismantle them and take them back to France. 
His policy was aimed at the gradual abolishment of the 
victor-vanquished relationship and he saw its fulfilment 
when the Franco-Saar agreements were signed in Paris in 
May 1953, which made France and the Saar equal partners. 

During the nine years that have passed since the end 
of the war the Saar has been more closely linked with 
Krance than ever before in its history. In certain respects 
the clock has been put back to the pre-1935 period, when 
French influence was equally strong. But there are great 
differences between the two post-war periods. After the 
Treaty of Versailles the Saar had no voice in the manage- 
ment of its own affairs, being administered by the League 
of Nations. In 1947 a Saar government was formed in 
keeping with France’s policy to detach the territory 
politically from Germany, and Herr Jchannes Hoffmann, 
the leader of the Catholic Party, became the Saar’s 
first Prime Minister. He is still the Saar’s Prime Minister 
to-day and in July 1954 formed his fourth government. 
He is a man in his middle sixties, jovial, very Teutonic 
looking, a Saarlander by birth, who enjoys his food and 
wine and can often be found in a café in Saarbriicken 
playing cards with his cronies. As a violent anti-Nazi 
he went into exile after 1935. He is familiarly called 
‘Joho’ and is referred to more formally as the ‘ Landes 
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Vater ’—a role which suits him admirably, as he looks 
very patriarchal. 

The Saar Government has complete autonomy, and 
resembles an independent state in ail respects save one : 
it has no president. Herr Hoffmann may be said to play 
that role unofficially. The Saar has no official status in 
an international sense, as no country recognises it except 
France. Great Britain and the United States are not 
represented in Saarbriicken, but instead keep an eye on 
developments there through their consuls in Strassbourg. 
The Vatican, following an age-old precedent where the 
political situation is not clearly defined, sends an Apostolic 
Visitor. He is Mgr Schulien, himself a Saarlander, the 
Director of the Lateran Museum in Rome. The Vatican 
has to tread extremely warily if susceptibilities of the 
three parties concerned—France, Germany, and _ the 
Saar—are not to be offended. The Saar is an extremely 
devout country, with over two-thirds of the population 
Catholics—yet there is no Roman Catholic Bishop of 
Saarbriicken, as the Saar still juridically belongs to the 
dioceses of Speyer and Trier, both in the German Federal 
Republic. The appointment of a Bishop of Saarbricken 
would be tantamount to recognising the Saar as a de jure 
state and would certainly involve the Vatican in endless 
complications with Germany. But at the same time Rome 
is acutely aware of the feelings of the Saar Catholics, who 
would like to see Saarbriicken raised to a bishopric. The 
position of the Reformed Church in the Saar is almost as 
complicated, as here too the old order is still followed 
dating back to the time when the territory was part of the 
Reich, and the Kirchen leitung, or administrative centre, 
of the Protestant Church is situated in Disseldorf, also 
beyond the frontier. Needless to say, both the Catholics 
and the Protestants have to answer criticism that they 
see the German rather than the Saar point of view. 

The truth is that political developments in the Saar 
have reached a stage when far-reaching changes are long 
overdue. The present Saar state, a de facto creation only, 
is provisional, and should be put on firmer foundations. 
The French are the first to admit this. An alternative 
would be to attach the Saar to France along the lines of 
the Luxembourg-Belgian union, but this is a relationship 
which would only breed trouble and cause Germany to 
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make revisionist claims sooner or later, as she did before, 
and France wants to avoid this possibility. 

The policy of Herr Hoffmann’s government since 1952 
has been based on the Europeanisation of the Saar within 
the framework of the European community, a solution 
which would mean that the Saar would cease to be a border 
country and instead become a European territory. 

When the idea was first launched over two years ago 
it caught on, especially in the Saar; the Saarlanders in 
the meantime having become very ‘ European ’-minded. 
Ambitious plans have been made for Saarbriicken to 
become the seat of the Coal and Steel Community, at 
present temporarily installed at Luxembourg; sites have 
even been prepared and the new French Embassy, a 
gigantic building seven storeys high, is said to have been 
planned with a view to turning it over to the Headquarters 
of the Luxembourg organisation. 

The European idea was given further impetus when the 
Council of Europe at Strassbourg instructed the Dutch 
delegate, Mr Marinus Van der Goes van Naters, a lawyer 
by profession, to draw up a plan for the Europeanisation 
of the Saar. This plan was presented to the Assembly in 
September 1953 and has been the basis of talks between 
France and Germany all during this year. In order to 
discuss points in the plan there has been a constant coming 
and going of officials between Paris and Bonn-—an exchange 
which was inaugurated in March 1954, when Dr Adenauer 
flew to Paris to discuss the Van Naters plan with the then 
French Foreign Minister, M. Bidault. 

Following all the discussions held on the subject of the 
Van Naters plan, many of its original clauses have been 
modified, but by and large the principles remain the same: 

that the Saar should be administered by a High Com- 
missioner, who is neither a Frenchman, a German. nor a 
Saarlander, with a Saarlander as his deputy ; 

that the fifty-year economic agreement signed in Paris in 
June 1953 between France and the Saar should be annulled 
and in its place a treaty drawn up between Germany, the 
Saar, and France, following which Germany would become 
a full economic partner ; 

that there should be full liberty of press and public 
meeting ; 

that there should be a cultural agreement which would 

2L2 
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guarantee the maintenance of German culture and language; 
and that the European powers, including Germany, 
should guarantee the European statute of the Saar. 

Neither France nor Germany are fully satisfied with 
the proposals: France has serious objections about the 
cancellation of the Franco-Saar agreements of June 1953 
and Germany has to face the unpleasant prospect of 
sacrificing what she regards to be German territory. 

As an added complication to the Franco-German 
negotiations there was the stipulation made by successive 
French Governments that a settlement of the Saar pro- 
blem (e.g. its separation from Germany) was a prerequisite 
for France’s ratification of the Treaties of Bonn and Paris 
‘alling the European Defence Community into being. 
This caused a dark shadow to fall over all the many meet- 
ings between French and German statesmen and made 
it all the more difficult to arrive at any conclusion. 

Dr Adenauer’s sudden decision to start discussions 
with France over the Saar took Germans by surprise. 
After a period of stunned incomprehension they realised 
that the Chancellor was prepared to ‘ abandon’ the Saar, 
and a storm of protest broke out in.Germany. The 
Chancellor met with opposition both within and outside 
his party, and as the months passed German feeling 
became even more opposed to any deal with France over 
the Saar. One argument most frequently used is that no 
Government except an all-German Government has any 
right to dispose of German territory, and another that if 
Germany gives way over the Saar, then this lopping off of 
German territory in the west would only encourage Russia 
and Poland to look upon their portions of the pre-war 
Reich as their permanent property. The linking of 
the Saar with the lost Eastern territories—inevitable 
as it must be—is most unfortunate, and it is only a step 
from there to compare the Communist régime in Eastern 
Silesia and East Prussia with the ‘ terror’ of the ‘ Hoff- 
mann régime’ in the Saar. 

Undaunted by the criticism, the German Chancellor 
steadfastly persisted in following his Europeanisation 
policy for the Saar, proclaiming again and again the 
necessity of creating friendly relations with France. 

Paradoxically one of his own ministers, Herr Jakob 
Kaiser, the Minister for All-German Affairs. is one of his 
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bitterest critics—or at least one of the staunchest up- 
holders of the thesis that the Saar is German and must 
remain German. The aim of the Ministry for All-German 
Affairs in Bonn is to further German unity, and naturally 
the Saar receives the Minister’s attention in the same way 
as the Eastern zone and the territories further east. 

At the time of the elections in the Saar in the autumn 
of 1952 Jakob Kaiser’s Ministry for All-German Affairs 
waged a full-scale propaganda campaign against Herr 
Hoffmann and tried to persuade the Saarlanders to abstain 
from voting to show their adherence to Germany. (The 
Saar Government had made itself very vulnerable by 
banning the Saar branches of the main German political 
parties from taking part in the elections, since they refused 
to recognise the Saar constitution.) Nevertheless only a 
qua:ter of the electorate listened to Bonn and abstained 
from voting, which raised Herr Hoffmann’s prestige as 
much as it lowered that of the German nationalists both 
inside the Saar and outside. Herr Kaiser’s ministry had 
been thinking in terms of landslide vote against the 
Hoffmann government. 

Since then the ‘ Kaiser Ministerium’ has somewhat 
abated its propaganda, though it still has its agents in the 
Saar and carries on activities directed ags inst the present 
régime. One of the weapons used is the ‘Saar Zeitung,’ 
published just inside the Palatinate at Bad Kreuznach. 
This violently anti-French, anti-Hoffmann paper defeats 
its own ends by its abusive tone and no one takes 
seriously except perhaps a few Saar exiles in Germany, 
whose mouthpiece it is. It is said to have been financed 
until quite recently by the Ministry for All-German Affairs. 
Now its funds probably come from the Free Democratic 
Party, the right wing of Dr Adenauer’s coalition, which 
takes up an aggressive attitude to the Saar, influenced by 
Prince von und zu Lowenstein, who is the Vice-President 
of the Saar Bund. 


The Saar Bund is an organisation of Saarlanders and 
Saar sympathisers living in the Federal Re public, which 
holds meetings all over the country with the aim of keeping 
Germany’s attention fixed on the Saar and opposing any 
move towards Europeanisation or any other solution 
which would mean its separation from Germany. It is 
a rallying-point for nationalist Germans and anti-French 
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Saarlanders, but like the ‘Saar Zeitung’ it is frowned 
upon-—but not stopped—by the Government. 

The Social Democrats also oppose Kuropeanisation and 
are as nationalist where the Saar is concerned as any of 
the right-wing parties. They maintain that the Saar- 
landers gave their verdict in the 1935 plebiscite, and even 
go as far as to say that but for Hitler it would have been 
a 100 per cent. vote for return to the Reich. The Social 
Democratic Party also produces a sheet—it can hardly be 
termed a newspaper—called the ‘ Saarpresse ’ which in its 
violence and distortion of facts is as offensive as anything 
that Goebbels ever published. The ‘Saarpresse’ is 
smuggled into the Saar, but anyone found distributing it 
or the ‘ Saar Zeitung ’ is punished by a prison sentence or 
a substantial fine. 

It would be dangerous to prophesy what will happen 
to the Saar in the next few months. Earlier this year it 
looked almost certain that some agreement would be 
reached between Dr Adenauer and M. Bidault with both 
sides making concessions. Hopes faded when the Laniel 
Government fell and the question of Indo-China dominated 
all other problems. Geneva, which had determined the 
fate of the Saar in the twenties, once again intervened and 
M. Bidault ceased to be France’s Foreign Minister. 

In all the discussions over the Saar the Saarlanders 
are often forgotten, but they play their part and their 
voice counts. I have tried to stress how German they are 
and how closely they cling to their German traditions. 
But this does not mean that they want to join Germany 
again. It would be a great error to think—and the 
Germans often make this error—that the Saarlanders are 
in the same emotional state as they were in 1935. They 
have become nuchtern—sober. They have learnt from 
their experiences. They remember the war, they remem- 
ber the Nazi bosses who were sent into the Saar by Hitle T, 
they remember too that they were called ‘ Saar-Franzésen ’ 
by the Germans after they had returned ‘ home into the 
Reich.’ Also, they have enjoyed an increasing say in their 
own affairs since 1947: and their country has prospered 
thanks to the Franco-Saar economic union on which the 
whole economic life of the country is founded. Every 
Saarlander knows that the future of the Saar is econo- 
mically bound up with France. It would be suicide for 
them to think otherwise. 
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Yet—the Saarlanders, conscious of their German 
inheritance, have an uneasy feeling that the eastern 
frontier with Germany is drawn too thick on the map. 
They can cross it as frequently as they wish, so can the 
Germans ; but it keeps out German goods (though it does 
not prevent Saar industrial products from flowing into 
Germany) and makes the Saarlanders resentful that they 
cannot buy German shoes, cigars or motor cars. Only 
a trickle of German goods comes into the Saar. 

Not long ago the Chamber of Commerce in Saarbriicken 
brought out a report which had some frank comments to 
nake on the necessity of increasing trade relations with 
Germany. Its conclusions were that a one-sided com- 
mercial policy held hidden dangers for the Saar. The 
following extract at the end of the report illustrates the 
main theme : 


The experience of the past and present stress the impor- 
tance of the links uniting the Saar with France and Germany. 
These two countries are indispensable for the Saar economy 
in their double réle of consumers and suppliers. One cannot 
exaggerate the sense of equilibrium which would result from 
a European statute conceived and upheld by the three countries 
France, Germany, and the Saar. The Saar economy sees in 
the Europeanisation of the Saar the second constructive step 
towards the creation of a European union: the first step was 
the foundation of the Coal and Steel Authority. There have 
been good and bad periods in the Saar’s history. We must 
keep what is positive and proceed along the European path. 
Everything unnatural and negative should be abandoned. 
The Saar people hope that their vital needs will not be neg- 
lected in a European statute, but that they will serve as a 
concrete and stable foundation for the future.’ 


This candid document shows that the Saarlanders are 
pinning their hope on Europeanisation, which would 
enable them to re-establish close relations with Germany 
and at the same time maintain the vital link with France- 
without which no future is possible. Concessions will 
have to be made by both sides—and Germany will have 
to pocket her pride and admit that the Saarlanders can 
be content to live outside the German border, though the 
most ardent nationalists can rest assured that culturally 
the Saar will always be German. 

) REGINALD COLBY. 
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Art. 9.—‘ MARXISM AND BELIEF.’ 


THE non-Marxist, if he thinks about it, usually decides, 
unequivocally, that the fundamental problem of. social 
organisation is power, and, tentatively, that after thousands 
of years of experiment Western democracy has provided a 
solution. He does not believe, as does the Marxist, that 
power is a problem only in the wrong hands. 


He believes 
that there are no right hands : 


that power must be allowed 
to no one for more than a fixed and brief number of years ; 


that even during those years degrees of power must be 
invested elsewhere as checks ; that in whomever power is 
invested the decision must be taken by all the adults con- 
cerned and that they must have a choice between at least 
two men or bodies of men. He therefore agrees with the 
Marxist that colonialism is a bad thing, contending, though, 
that democracies cannot be created overnight. He does 
not deny the importance of economic matters, but he denies 
that they are fundamental because he does not believe that 
a population can secure what it wants in economic or other 
matters unless it solves the problem of power first. He 
agrees that in the countries of the West to-day the posses- 
sion of capital carries power, and he may think this 
desirable or undesirable, but he notes the existence of other 
powers—of trade-union power, religious power, judicial 
power, police power, and, not least, political power. In 
short, he does not believe that capitalist power is absolute. 
He does not believe that high taxation of profits, national- 
isation of industries, and systems of social security are 
calculated concessions made by capitalists so that they may 
retain their power undiminished ; he believes that, in so 
far as capitalists, individually or collectively, are opposed 
to these measures, they are forced to accept them by some 
other power, that this power is ultimately invested in the 
adult population and can be used to force capitalists or 
other minority groups to accept further measures to which 
they are opposed. He does not therefore understand why 
it is inevitable that capitalism must, by a predestined and 
immutable historical process, give way to one-party govern- 
ment. Personally, though he support the Conservative, 
Liberal or Socialist Party, the Democratic or Republican 
Party, he would be appalled to see his party put in power 
for all time—lest he should change his mind in the future 
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and cease to support it or lest his party should change its 
policy without consulting him. He does not believe that 
even under a democracy political parties are themselves 
democratic: he believes that their members have some 
influence on policy, but that essentially their policies are 
decided by a small group of leaders or even by a single 
leader ; he believes this to be true of the Conservative, 
Liberal, Socialist, Democratic, and Republican Parties no 
less than of the Communist Party ; but he believes that in 
the Western democracies the leaders of the political parties 
never have less than one eye on the next General Election 

upon, that is, what the adult population thinks and 
wants—and that what they see influences their decisions 
upon policy as much as, if not more than, their own 
political principles. Which, with all its patent insincerity, 
is what the non-Marxist wants. The non-Marxist may 
believe in conservatism, liberalism, or socialism; in 
Christianity, Judaism, Hinduism, Buddhism, or Moham- 
medanism ; in free love or in artificial insemination. What 
he is certain to believe in is the next General Election. 

All this the Marxist finds difficult to understand, and in 
so far as he does understand it he dismisses it as a rational- 
isation, subtle or naive according to its source, of the 
capitalist status quo. He does so because he argues, quite 
consistently, from the economic interpretation of history 


by which he means that economic matters are always 
fundamental. As Caudwell put it : 


‘No one has yet devised an instrument to measure or 
determine justice, equality, or liberty. The Marxian can be 
concerned only with the structure of concrete society and he 
will on this basis advance socialism as a superior form of 
organisation at a certain period of history because it permits 
a more efficient use of the means of material production. This 
makes possible the crucial test of practice- 
more productive than capitalism ? Thus economics remains 
scientific because it remains in the sphere of reality and does 
not deal with entities that cannot be 
tively.’* 


is communism 


determined quantita- 


In fact, communism is both an economic and a political 
system, a single alternative to capitalism and to Western 


* Christopher Caudwell, ‘Studies in a Dying Culture,’ John Lane, 1938, 
p. 165. 
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democracy. It is as an alternative to Western democracy 
that it strikes, and horrifies, the non-Marxist ; as an alter- 
native to capitalism that it strikes, and inspires, the 
Marxist. The Marxist does not believe that people can 
resent communist governments because, being communist, 
they cannot exploit them economically. He does not 
believe that power can be abused by communists—which 
is why, when someone calling himself a communist does, 
by Marxist standards, abuse or attempt to abuse power, 
he assumes he is not a communist but a Western agent. 
He is not surprised at the number of Western agents in 
power in communist countries because it is in the nature 
of the capitalist conspiracy to want to plant them and in 
the nature of Communist-Party freedom to admit anyone 
who wants to join and can pose a reasonable sincerity. He 
is not afraid that a Western agent might achieve and abuse 
supreme power in a communist country because he believes 
that his first overt anti-communist act must give him away 
and that the Party, being democratic, will not tolerate it. 
Democratic means, of course, by majority will of the Party ; 
and there is no reason to doubt that the decisions of the 
Party leaders, where they are made without a mandate, 
are in fact given a spontaneous majority endorsement : 
the Party members all believe in establishing communism 
(so far even Russia has achieved only socialism) and they 
may disagree among themselves about the best means of 
doing so, but they believe that it is important to adopt 
one policy and stick to it. All members of all political 
parties believe in solidarity : the Bevanites in Britain, like 
the Trotskyists in Russia, were criticised less for their views 
than for their disloyalty in insisting upon them in the face 
of the disapproval of the majority-supported leaders. The 
Party member's faith, though shaken, has not been shat- 
tered even by the Beria affair. If it had he would no 
longer be a member. 

Perhaps nothing is more puzzling to the non-Marxist 
than how Marxists in Western democracies have been able 
to reconcile the Beria affair with a belief that the Com- 
munist Party is internally democratic. To him it appears 
obvious that if Malenkov could fix someone so exalted as 
Beria, then with good luck instead of bad Beria would have 
been able to fix Malenkov; that, if he had, the Party 
would have endorsed his decisions and applauded the over- 
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throw of a Western agent, and that if the quarrel was really 
over policies, then both their policies could not be the 
policy of the Party. In fact they could be, and are. 
Beria was executed for, among other reasons, undermining 
the political cohesion of the U.S.8.R. by placing bourgeois 
nationalists in power in the autonomous republics. The 
Marxist rightly accepts that in doing so he was deviating 
from the Party line. Had Beria been more fortunate and 
succeeded in fixing Malenkov, he could have had him 
executed for suppressing the will of the peoples of the 
autonomous republics by forcing them to accept orders 
from arbitrary Russian bureaucrats. The Marxist could 
then, again rightly, have accepted that he was deviating 
from the Party line. It has always been the Party line 
both that the cohesion of the U.S.S.R. should be preserved 
and that the republics should be autonomous. It is the 
sort of thing which, when it is pointed out to him and he is 
thus forced to choose between his Marxism and his reason, 
the Marxist will call a * unity of opposites ’-—like the French 
Party motto: Liberté, Egalité, Solidarite. 

Given the absolute power of the capitalists in the non- 
communist world, the fundamental importance of eco- 
nomics, and, as a last resort, the unity of opposites, the 
interpretation of history becomes so easy that Marxists 
must wonder how anyone can find History, as an academic 
subject, difficult. To consider only one example—-why did 
the British quit India in 1947? Why, that is, did the 
Indians revolt against the British Raj and why did the 
British Raj capitulate 2 The non-M arxist historian must 
consider, at least, the relationships of the different religious 
bodies, of the central and provincial governments and the 
Princes, and of the central and imperial governments ; he 
must consider the effect of the Second World War on these 
relationships, the significance of the British General Election 
of 1945, the growth of education and communications, the 
influence of personalities, of Gandhi, Nehru, Jinnah, and 
the Viceroys, of Churchill, Cripps, and Attlee ; he must 
consider the sick anger felt by the Indians at the mere 
thought that a foreign people should deprive them of their 
liberty, govern them, and patronise them; all these in 
addition to economic matters. He becomes so confused 
that he cannot give an answer. Whereas the Marxist 
historian has it in a nutshell: the Indians revolted because 
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of economic exploitation—not perhaps Gandhi himself, but 
certainly those who financed him, and it was they who were 
important ; while the capitalists, i.e. the so-called British 
Socialist Government, decided to quit India in order to 
forestall a communist revolution and institute a puppet 
Indian government which would leave them with their real 
power unchallenged. To all of which there is a Marxist 
corollary, complementary to the ‘ unity-of-opposites ’ 
explanation, that people in the ‘ auténcmous’ republics 
of the U.S.S.R. or in its satellite countries, with the 
exception of capitalists deprived of their ill-gotten gains, 
cannot resent the close association of their rulers with the 
rulers of Russia because (so the axiom has it) this relation- 
ship brings economic benefit. 


Marxism is only one dogma among many. Why-should 
it have a peculiar attraction to the faithful and a peculiar 
repulsion to others ? In what essential ways is it different 
from other dogmata? Are the differences of kind or 
degree ? The fundamental difference is obviously historical. 
Marxist dogma was formulated after science and scientific 
ways of thinking were established, whereas all other dog- 


mata date from pre-scientific times. One must not draw 
too sharp a distinction, for pre-scientific dogmata, like 
Marxism, were originally scientific hypotheses : to primi- 
tive men who could not even be sure that the seasons would 
follow one another without assistance, the postulate of 
spirits of varying degrees of omniscience and omnipotence, 
besides giving hope and satisfying psychological needs, did 
provide a causal unifying explanation of many diverse 
phenomena. But the Marxist was the first consciously 
formulated (historical-)scientific hypothesis to be elevated 
to a dogma. It was thus formulated much more quickly 
and much more arbitrarily than any hitherto, not being 
required to conform to any experience except that in its 
immediate present (when power was almost synonymous 
with capital). Also, it was expressed in scientific terms 
and it dealt exclusively with mundane events. In this 
consists much of its confusing effect. Contemporary 
religions talk about gods and after-lives, about concepts 
and in words conveniently distinct from everyday and 
from scientific experience. Even orthodox economics and 
sociology cause dismay by restricting the meaning of or by 
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redefining everyday terms; Marxism, by its nature, has 
had to turn words inside out. Starting with the meaning 
of ‘ scientific ’ itself, which the hypothesis-dogma changed 
from ‘ derived from experience ’ to ‘ derived from an arbi- 
trary postulate, i.e. unscientific,’ Marxism has not looked 
a substantive in the eye since. But the linguistic differences 
are superficial. One has only to master a new vocabulary 
and Marxism becomes clear. What is important is that by 
dealing specifically with mundane matters Marxism is 
perpetually obliged to readjust fact where the older dog- 
mata needed to readjust only fancy. Formerly dire 
calamity could be attributed to God’s anger or, as God 
became perfected, to the Devil. (One cannot take a gun 
against the Devil; one can against the agents of Western 
imperialism.) God’s prophecies were never known with 
certainty except in retrospect : mortals claimed that His 
prophecies had been revealed to them ; their claims were 
true or false according to whether their prophecies were 
fulfilled. Marx’s prophecies are known ; therefore, accord- 
ing to whether or not it fulfils them, fact is true or false. 
(It is not quite as simple as that: since fact can be false, 
it follows that the fact of Marx’s prophecies can be false ; 
therefore it should sometimes be found that Marx did not 
say what he said. This is in fact found, and we infer that 
our analysis is correct.) 

That may do something to explain the repulsion of the 
non-Marxists from Marxism. It does nothing to explain 
the Marxists themselves. It implies that a greater act of 
faith is required in Marxists than in our religious forebears. 
It must leave bewildered the large number of people who 
are at a loss how any rational being can be a Marxist and 
who assume perforce that all professing Marxists are cal- 
culatedly insincere political delinquents. <A belief in 
Marxism does require a considerable act of faith, one which 
is in fact greater than that required by our religious fore- 
bears, yet one which is scarcely greater than that required 
by our religious contemporaries. Belief in God has become 
increasingly difficult since the invention of the first long- 
range telescope. It is still not difficult to adhere to the 
purer versions of the Eastern religions because these are con- 
cerned more with morality than divinity and their postulates, 
being ethical, are not susceptible to scientific contradiction. 
But it is very difficult to be, for example, a Catholic. Even 
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so, it may be argued, the Catholic’s faith is less exacting 
than the Marxist’s because it does not conflict with con- 
temporary events, is not challenged by the evidence of 
his eyes. The point is that the evidence of one’s eyes is 
rarely first-hand. One reads about events in the press and 
in books. One has to believe in either a communist or a 
‘apitalist conspiracy. The Marxist believes in the capitalist 
conspiracy. He is not clear just who the conspirators are 
or how the conspiracy works, but that, after all, is in the 
nature of a conspiracy. The idea of a communist con- 
spiracy he finds laughable. There are certain communist 
countries publicly governed by communists in the name 
of communism. In other countries there are communist 
parties equally public except where the capitalist con- 
spiracy has thought it expedient to ban them. Everywhere 
in the world, except in a few American libraries where the 
capitalist conspiracy has again acted, there are published 
Marxist works stating very fully the aims of communism. 
The whole thing is above board. Communist governments 
and parties call themselves communist ; capitalist govern- 
ments —it is Marxist belief, or Marxist definition, that all 
non-communist governments are capitalist—hide behind 
such names as democracy and socialism. The actual 
capitalist governments are made up partly of capitalists 
and partly of their unwitting tools. They control the 
press, broadcasting, cinema, and stage and are thus able to 
direct public opinion in their interests. The Marxist reads 
the capitalist press. Like all of us, he abstracts when he 
reads. He tends to see America in MacArthur and 
McCarthy, Britain in Sir Ernest Benn. But he reads the 
lot. He finds attacks on Russia, and assumes they are 
inaccurate (probably correctly as the correspondents who 
write them cannot get near their subjects). He finds 
invocations of reactionary concepts such as God and 
nationalism, admissions that slumps are pending and that 
slight plans have been laid to deal with them, righteous 
assertions that the native leaders in the colonies are in jail 
or deposed, exciting stories of the physical persecution of 
minority groups in America, pictures of the Royal Family, 
and anti-communist feature articles. The last, as often as 
not, are patently pathological and strengthen his convic- 
tions more than anything else. 
He may, however, actually visit one of the communist 
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countries, and, though it is possible he will be given a 
conducted and carefully selected tour, it is also possible he 
will be allowed to take up residence on his own and perhaps 
to work for a time in a factory or at some other job in which 
he has a good opportunity to judge conditions and opinions 
for himself. Such an experience is obviously crucial. That 
the Marxist normally survives it with his convictions 
strengthened should give the non-Marxist cause for reflee- 
tion. The Marxist goes to a communist country believing 
that the stories in the capitalist press about seething dis- 
content are lies, and by the evidence of his own eyes this 
belief is confirmed. How is this ? It must be conceded, 
I think, that the impression given by the Western press 
about life under communist rule is false ; but it should not 
be conceded without qualification. It is unlikely that a 
perpetual state of seething discontent would have been 
discerned by a visitor to rural England in the late fourteenth 
century, to industrial England in the ‘forties of the nine- 
teenth century, to contemporary Spain or to contemporary 
East Germany ; “yet it must be true in a sense that, even 
if the partakers were exhorted by self-appointed leaders, 
the Peasants’ Revolt, the Chartist movement, the Bar- 
celona strikes, and the East-Berlin rising were manifesta- 
tions of a seething discontent. Social discontent is not only 
hard to define or to envisage in general ; there is a further 
confusion in that any particular society's discontent is 
conditioned both by its past and by what it knows of other 
societies. The British might have avoided a large measure 
of discontent in India if they had not encouraged so 
many Indians to graduate at Oxford and Cambridge ; 
the * Manchester Guardian’ now tells us that Spanish 
peasants think they have the most progressive system of 
social welfare in Europe—that, despite the fact that Spain 
raised its Tin Curtain several years ago. It ts worth 
remembering that when Spain raised its Tin Curtain, and 
journalists from the rest of Kurope were able to get about 
a bit more and see things for themselves, they were all 
rather disconcerted to find that the discontent of which 
they had been writing did not seethe so obviously as they 
had expected. Yet there is no doubt at all that the political 


and economic liberties of contemporary Spain scarcely rival 
those of feudal England, and that a good deal of discontent 
does exist. The Marxist would undoubtedly agree. He 
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would probably allow too that the raising of the Spanish 
Tin Curtain confounded a number of individual and not 
dishonest journalists whose only fault was that their sense 
of justice and their imagination had been insufficiently 
tempered by historical and sociological study. But when 
he passes through the Iron Curtain it is, of course, the 
capitalist press which is confounded. The initial respon- 
sibility for the confusion lies with those who have lowered 
the Iron Curtain ; but even the best of the Western press 
is to be criticised for failing to learn its lesson from Spain. 
Recently, when a Reuters’ correspondent was allowed in an 
East-German factory to talk to a number of employees 
without supervision—and was told by them that they found 
their lot not intolerable—the Western press was re- 
confounded : the ‘ Manchester Guardian,’ which was (I 
think) the only British paper to publish the Reuters’ 
report, followed it with a leading article insisting, contrary 
to the considered opinion of the Reuters’ correspondent 
(who was there), Uhat everything the workers said must 
have been inspired by fear. 

For all the assistance afforded by the naiveté of the 
Western press, it is difficult to be a Marxist, and much 
more difficult than it was. Soon after the Russian revo- 
lution—before the first great purges, when slumps in the 
West were exaggerated by the operation of the gold 
standard, when strikes were met by indignation and high- 
handed threats, when there was little safeguard against 
sickness, unemployment, and old age, when a Churchill 
could dismiss a Gandhi in a contemptuous phrase, when 
the only concern of the West with Russia was sympathy 


for the émigrés--then, | imagine, it was only too easy. 
To-day it is difficult. But it is far from impossible. It 
would be more difficult, of course, were the West less 
imperfect. Meanwhile, fuelled by bitterness and fanned by 
the hope of a perfect and orderly world, the Marxist’s 
sincerity burns fiercely. 


What, though, of the leading Marxists? Do they 
swallow the Party line whole ? Even within a hierarchy 
there is room for some division of opinion. If the dif- 
ference is great the minority usually expires; on the 
exceptional occasion when it survives there is a schism. 
Protestants and Catholics have been calling one another 
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deviationists for centuries, and because there are a lot of 
each there is confusion. Usually one fragment from a 
schism carries much more weight than the other—even to 
the dispassionate non-Marxist it was somehow more con- 
vincing when Stalin accused Trotsky of Trotskyism and 
Tito of Titoism than when Trotsky and Tito accused Stalin 
of Stalinism. Trotskyism is an old issue; and we may 
assume that, despite initial sympathy and admiration for 
the underdog, Titoism has not caused much theoretical 
consternation among the faithful outside Yugoslavia 
particularly since Tito’s visit to London and since Djilas’s 
heretical suggestion about creating an opposition. What, 
finally, of those who lay down the Party line ? Of Stalin ? 
Of Malenkov ? What degree of sincerity have they ? 
What, exactly, goes on in their minds? These are 
questions which interest everyone. And, though in the 
last analysis they are unanswerable, I think suggestions 
are possible from historical analogy. The power of the 
state in Russia ; the purges and—apparently more remark- 
able still—confessions; the unanimity of the press; the 
cultural isolation amid extensive geographical communica- 
tion—all these, it is true, are without precedent. Yet it is 
a mistake, one which prevents understanding, to think they 
are unlike anything else in history. Consider only the 
English sovereigns in the days of monarchical rule. They 
had their ideological beliefs, very genuinely held: they 
were Catholics, they were Protestants; they ruled for and 
according to their beliefs. Yet an analysis of their lives 
reveals that nearly all they did was directed to maintaining 
and increasing their own power: they were the Lord’s 
Anointed ; only they could rule justly. They too had 
their scapegoats. When things went wrong, some superior 
member of the executive went to the block—and the fact 
was widely publicised ; what is more, with very few 
exceptions the scapegoats confessed their guilt and asked 
for the king’s forgiveness (without any hope of clemency). 
It was axiomatic that anyone who challenged the word of 
the king or of the king’s church should be committed to 
the Tower. And, if there was no Iron Curtain, the traveller 
was always suspect. 

The only things at all puzzling in either medizval 
{ngland or contemporary Russia are the confessions. For 
these, two complementary explanations may be offered. 
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First, most people in executive positions are in fact guilty 
of infringing laws of one sort or another, though their 
infringements are connived in until a scapegoat is required. 
In Russia probably more scapegoats are guilty than in 
medizweval England because in Russia the law is broken 
systematically : though most communist factory managers 
drive their workers too hard, buy materials on the black 
market and hoard when they can, because without these 
activities they cannot hope to fulfil their quotas, it is only 
when they fail to fulfil their quotas that they are accused ; 
Beria, the most celebrated scapegoat, had undoubtedly 
sanctioned unconstitutional methods of interrogation. 
Secondly, it is an empirical psychological fact that, just 
as guilt begets suffering, so suffering begets guilt. In the 
unconscious mind the two are inseparable: the man who 
is guilty feels an urge to expiate his crime ; the man who 
suffers feels there must be something to expiate, and, for 
his peace of mind, is glad to be told what it is—our primi- 
tive forebears, when they suffered with hunger, never 
doubted, no matter how blameless their lives, that their 
gods had sent a famine to punish them for their sins. All 
these processes are inherent in human nature, and are by 
no means lacking in Western democracy. In democracy, 
however, we have found sublimated, non-lethal outlets for 
them. If we have a famine (or a slump, or a flood) we are 
still convinced that someone’s sinfulness is responsible, if 
not for the disaster itself, for failure to anticipate and 
provide for it. .We blame the government, and we kill it 
symbolically at the next election. We can claim to be 
more rational than our fathers or our Russian fellows only 
in that we have recognised the merits of a system which can 
contend with our irrationality pacifically. It is, though, a 
substantial claim. In the broad perspective of history it 
is not the communist countries but the democracies which 
are exceptional. 

Perhaps I have pressed my analogy too far. When the 
highest common factor is allowed for, the rulers of com- 
munist Russia are still not the rulers of medizeval England. 
The early English sovereigns held as theoretical ends in 
their own minds liberty, justice, and plenty for their people 
in the present ; they believed that certain individual acts, 
such as extra-legal killing and giving false witness, were 
wrongs for which they would sacrifice the respect of their 
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friends and the mercy of their God. For all that they 
failed to achieve their ends or to live up to their beliefs, 
their actions were circumscribed by something more than 
expediency. The present communist rulers are intent upon 
securing economic liberty for underprivileged mankind. 
They do not allow that economic liberty has evolved, or 
may yet evolve, in a capitalist state. They believe that 
their programme must incite ruthless opposition from the 
‘apitalist conspiracy and that they must behave ruthlessly 
to effect it. They have no faith in average underprivileged 
mankind to act in its own interests without leadership, 
indoctrination, and discipline. Thus their end is in effect 
the establishment of economic liberty for what is left of 
mankind when communism has the world in its power and 
has exhausted all the possible mistakes to be made in 
arbitrary state planning fulfilled by coercion, an end which 
is to bring with it, as an act of faith, the withering away of 
the state. (Though it is usual to criticise communists for 
sacrificing the means to the end, to the non-Marxist who 
believes that there will always be scarcities because it is in 
human nature to desire what is scarce, and who believes 
that, even if there were an absolute abundance of economic 
goods, the problem of power would remain and that a state 
would still be necessary to preserve political liberty—to him 
the morality of the communist end is as dubious as that 
ofits means. Nineteenth-century capitalism demonstrated 
that political liberty without economic liberty is a sham. 
Ultimate communism, if it can be imagined, might demon- 
strate that economic liberty without political liberty is an 
equal sham.) To their end, good or ill, the communist 
leaders are prepared, indeed feel obliged, to sacrifice every- 
thing except themselves. Their need to practise despotism, 
with its accessories of murder and thought-control, is what 
they must suffer for an ideal greater than themselves. 
They are Abraham binding his son to the altar for sacrifice ; 
and their God is merciless. In this perspective, the purges, 
with the wild accusations that could not convince the least 
intelligent Russian though he had been thought-controlled 


from birth, these, the most preposterous, irrational, and 
inhuman aspect of communist rule, are a sign of grace. 
They manifest the guilt which the Russian rulers must 
project and condemn, the guilt which the most perverted 
human psyche must ever feel. 

2M 2 
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Thus even at the highest level communists cannot be 
quite detached and rational about all their measures of 
political expediency. The lower one descends in the 
hierarchy the greater, usually, is the need to relate Marxism 
to traditional values and the greater therefore the measure 
of irrationality. Though the aims professed in all Marxist 
literature are, in the short term, the organisation and 
exhortation of the workers to combine to thwart the 
‘apitalists and, in the long term, the overthrow of the 
capitalists’ governments by revolution, it is still rational 
political expediency for the communists to deny in any 
particular instance that they are doing these things. But 
there is little doubt that the lesser-ranking Marxist, with 
some part of his mind, is deceived by this expediency. 
Thus, though he claim that no one ever does anything for 
the workers but the communists and that all strikes in 
‘apitalist countries are just, suggest to him that any given 
strike is communist-inspired and he is genuinely outraged. 
Suggest that any given communist is fulfilling his highest 
Marxist function by plotting to overthrow a capitalist 
government and, again, one is not only wrong but has been 
duped by the monstrous lies of the capitalist-controlled 
fascist press. And, of course, suggest that a word is being 
redefined when a peace campaign is organised by those 
whose authoritative spokesman has declared that the 
success of the East Berlin rising would have meant a third 
world war, suggest this and one is oneself a war-monger. 
It is this excess of human doublethink, together with the 
unreality of his conscious premises and with his ineradicable 
conviction that contemporary bourgeois political theory is 
represented by the writings of Rousseau and Adam Smith, 
which makes the lesser Marxist, the only kind most of us 
are ever likely to meet, such an impossible conversationalist. 

Doublethink is not, if this should need saying, a pre- 
rogative of Marxism, but Marxist douvlethink is different 
in kind from any other (except perhaps that of other 
revolutionaries) because the need for doublethink arises 
directly from Marxism itself. Doublethink is the psycho- 
logical resolution of a logically irresolvable conflict between 
principle and the need for action (or for the approval of 
action). Normally one’s beliefs determine the principle 
and one’s spontaneous feelings the action. The Christian 
charges off to war armed to the teeth (or approves of others’ 
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doing so) because something has happened in reality to 
give him an urge to defend his country ; he doublethinks 
because this urge conflicts with his principle. The Marxist 
feels that his beliefs commit him to violence : the chances 
of the Party’s gaining substantial electoral support in any 
bourgeois democracy are slight, on account of capitalist 
control of the organs of propaganda (when the capitalists 
do not ban the * Daily Worker’ outright they render it 
almost powerless simply by withholding advertising revenue 
from it); and if, despite the odds against it, the Party 
does gain substantial electoral support, the capitalists either 
suspend the constitution, as in British Guiana, or rig it, as 
in France and Italy. The conflict between the Marxist’s 
humanitarianism and his commitment to violence can be 
resolved only by doublethink—or by the suppression of his 
spontaneous humanitarian feeling. 
STANLEY ALDERSON. 
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Art. 10.—SOUTH AND CENTRAL AFRICAN POLITICS 
AND THE NATIVE PROBLEM. 


It is undeniable that the future of the African continent, 
and especially of that part of it that lies to the south of the 
equator, is of vital importance to the political and economic 
future of the civilised world and intensely important to the 
welfare and future prosperity of the British Common- 
wealth ; it may well be the cradle of a new Dominion with a 
greatness and a potential wealth equal to those of Canada 
and Australia and become a compensation for the policies 
which have lost India and other parts of the Empire. 

In that part of the African continent there is a variety 
of states and forms of government, starting at the southern 
apex of the continent with the rich, powerful, and well- 
governed Union of South Africa, and containing the British 
native protectorates of Bechuanaland, Swaziland, and 
Basutoland. Then to the north comes the new Federation 
of the Rhodesias and Nyasaland, composed of Southern 
Rhodesia, a self-governing British colony, and Northern 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland, both protectorates under the 
direction of Whitehall. On both sides of the Federation 
are large territories of the Portuguese Empire, Angola on 
the west and Mozambique on the east. Further north, 
until the equator is reached, come the Belgian Congo, 
Uganda (Protectorate), Kenya (Colony and Protectorate), 
and Tanganyika (Territory), the last three all governed 
from Whitehall. 

All these countries have their problems, political or 
otherwise, but transcending all of them is the native prob- 
lem, or rather problems—because they are varied and 
diverse in different countries, though based on the same 
natural causes. Exceptions to this thesis must be made in 
favour of the Belgian and Portuguese colonies, where there 
is no important native problem and the native inhabitants 
appear contented and happy. The reason would seem to 
be that neither the Portuguese nor the Belgians have lost 
the genius for ruling backward peoples. 

As far as British and Dvtch South and Central Africa 
are concerned, opinion in England has been bedevilled by 
ignorance, prejudice, and soft-headed sentimentalism and 
consequently, before beginning to relate the existing social, 
economic, and administrative features of African native 
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problems in some of those countries, it is necessary to lay 
down a certain number of general premises, which, what- 
ever may be the sentimental and emotional ideas on the 
subject, should be accepted as a background of facts, 
knowledge of which is necessary in order to realise any 
happy solution of the problems, or even an understanding 
of them. These problems are highly important to our 
present civilisation and its advance, decline, or fall. 

(1) It is often stated that the native’s rights must be 
paramount in Africa because the country belongs to him by 
priority of residence. A similar theory would deliver 
Canada and the U.S.A. to the Red Indians or South America 
to its aborigines. The theory is additionally untenable 
because ‘ the earth is the Lord’s and the fullness thereof ’ : 
the ‘and is given to man to cultivate and develop and is only 
valuable to him in so far as he does this. Should he neglect 
or destroy it, nature justly deprives him of its fruits. This 
is what the Bantu does and has done to his land. But 
there is even more to it than this, for the Bantu only arrived 
in Central and South Africa from the Nile Valley in com- 
paratively recent times, driving out, enslaving, or slaying 
the original inhabitants. In fact, in the far south the 
Bantu arrived subsequently to the European ancestors of 
the present white inhabitants. 

(2) Europeans have a mission, which they have exer- 
cised to the great benefit of mankind in Africa and other 
continents. They have brought Christianity, law, order, 
and justice to large regions of the earth, like Central and 
South Africa, previously victims of slavery, the assegai, 
and all types of savagery. 

(3) There is no such thing as the equality of man, not- 
withstanding the opinion of learned professors in 
U.N.E.S.C.O., except in its classical and theological sense 
of equality of treatment by God, nature, and the law. We 
have none of us got the same finger-prints, to say nothing 
of faces and characters. 

(4) Professor Toynbee has illustrated that, of all the 
civilisations produced so far in the history of the world, 
some by white, some by yellow, and some by red races, 
none has been produced or adopted by the negroid races of 
Africa, notwithstanding their contact with the civilisations 
of Egypt, Phoenicia, Greece, Rome, and Arabia. 

(5) Experience has proved amply that, with the 
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exception of a small percentage, the natives are at present 
children, quite incapable of advancing by themselves in the 
path of civilisation or of taking responsibility. This does 
not mean that there has been no advance, and the white 
colonist and missionary have done and are doing with some 
success all they can to assist in that advancement. Nor 
does it mean that hope and effort will be abandoned in the 
future ; but how long it will take for the Bantu to be classi- 
fied as civilised no man can say ; history and our own long 
progress from barbarism are evidence that it must be a 
slow process. 

(6) The native protectorates, reserves, and locations 
in Central and South Africa are rigidly exclusive of the 
Kuropean, who may not own land in them or reside there 
except in some authorised capacity of benefit to the Bantu. 
As an example of Whitehall’s greater and more tender care 
for the future of the native than for that of his white 
civiliser, it is a fact that nineteen-twentieths of all the land 
in Northern Rhodesia, 40 million acres in Southern 
Rhodesia, and 21 out of 23 million acres in Nyasaland, are 
reserved exclusively for the natives. 


(7) A very active source of misunderstanding is the use 


of the term * colour bar,’ which has been converted into a 
slogan by the agents of Communism and by the senti- 
mentalists, and perniciously used to denote any form of 
discrimination or segregation as between the races. In 
reality, the chief reasons for social and administrative 
segregation are not the skin colour but inescapable natural 
laws, contrasts in mentality, ability, habits, and customs, 
which constitute the difference between the civilised and 
uncivilised man. It is, of course, difficult for people who 
have not had to deal with any backward races to compre- 
hend this, and because the African has a black skin, they 
ignorantly attribute to that alene the discriminatory 
measures of segregation or ‘ apartheid.’ This again is the 
example of a word, of which the dictionary meaning is 
quite clear, being converted into a slogan with a variety of 
meanings and usable, in the habit of the day, as a cloak for 
inaccurate thinking and as a ready method of sowing seeds 
of disorder and revolution. 

The natural laws to which reference has been made, and 
which are the principal causes of discrimination, and not 
colour, are social instincts planted by our Creator within us 
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and within the black man, making miscegenation and social 
intimacy hateful or distasteful to all but a minority; it is 
unlikely that any man-made legislation will be able to 
neutralise these established natural laws and bring about 
any racial integration. ‘These laws are allied to other 
natural laws of breeding, decency, and the survival of the 
fittest, and are in no way contrary to the ethical code of the 
Church or to charity. This is, however, confusing to those 
ignorant and inexperienced people who have never had 
intimate contact with backward peoples, and who even 
deny their existence and think that a black skin is the only 
cause of African segregation. If they had had experience 
they would see that peoples in other parts of the world, 
such as the non-negroid Indians of the mountains and 
jungles of South America, are as backward as the natives 
of Central and South Africa, who have perhaps arrived 
where the Europeans were in the Stone or Bronze Ages and 
are therefore rightly classified as backward. 

(8) A point of irritation and misunderstanding between 
the European Africans, Whitehall, and the sentimentalists 
is the impression, given to the first by the last two, that 
they have a monopoly of charity and benevolence towards 
the black native and that the European native or settler 
‘rannot be trusted not to exploit and oppress his black 
brother. The European in Africa feels the injustice and 
danger of this attitude. Thus mistrust is introduced into 
the friendly relations existing between black and white and 
a fertile field opened for the agitator and Communist agent 
from Cairo or Addis Ababa. The two peoples, Europeans 
and Bantu, are mutually necessary to each other in Africa 
and must live in trust and harmony unless the country is to 
revert to savagery ; nothing can so prejudice and endanger 
a great future as to sow mistrust between the races. This 
is appreciated by the people on the spot, who are well 
intentioned towards the black man in charity and also in 
the interest of their own livelihood, and who understand 
the problem from experience. This does not mean that 
perfection exists, for there are bound to be ill-intentioned 
people and black spots in every country. There are evil 
slums and bad men in New York, Paris, and London. 

(9) The advancement and civilisation of the Bantu is 
and has been one of the most important policies of all the 
different forms of government in all the countries concerned 
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at great and ever-increasing expense, borne almost entirely 
by the governments, the white taxpayers, and the missions 
and hardly at all by the Bantu. Enough about this aspect 
is not heard or written in England, nor about the vast 
number of native schools, the hospitals, the hostels, the 
measures of hygiene, and the instruction given in trades and 
agriculture. 

While social integration of black and white is undesired 
and undesirable by both, economic and religious integration 
is inevitable if they are to live in the same country, as they 
must: but it must be gradual. Political integration is 
impossible now, owing to the backwardness in civilisation 
of all the Bantu with the exception of that small percentage 
of those who have attained to a higher civilisation and 
university degrees. These are bound to feel bitter frustra- 
tion, and experiments are being made to give them opportu- 
nities, such as their admission as M.Ps. in the Federal 
Parliament, to the professions, and in other directions. 
Attainment of the goal of political integration may be 
impossible ; it must be slow and subject to continual 
experiments, but the future of Africa depends on its solu- 
tion. On the other hand, nothing can so destroy any 
possibility of the success of a policy of integration as the 
idea that the end all and be all of government is universal 
suffrage for both the intelligent and the savage, instead of 
policies for the establishment of justice, law, and order. 

Very considerable progress has been made in literacy 
by the Bantu and a small but ever-increasing number of 
Bantu workmen and artisans is becoming skilled, while 
others have their own businesses and have become em- 
ployers of labour. This does not mean that the mass of 
ignorant Bantu are as yet in any way capable of assisting 
in democratic government, though experiments are being 
made and encouraged in the way of tribal elected councils 
in the reserves. Among the small minority of Bantu that 
have advanced, there is a natural sense of frustration at 
their exclusion from certain trades and certain functions in 
mines and industries and from earning equal or equivalent 
pay to that earned by white labourers. This is chiefly 
owing to the power and influence of the white trade unions, 
which is thus in startling conflict with the Labour and 
socialist professions of the doctrine of equality expressed in 
the British Parliament. However, there is an _ ever- 
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‘increasing appreciation that this frustration must be alle- 
viated and a condition arrived at of equal pay for equal 
work, ‘This does not mean equal pay for equal job, because 
the reason that the mass of Bantu labourers appears to be 
underpaid is that he is paid, as a rule, what he is worth, 
for he is lazy and his productive capacity only a fraction of 
that of his white brother. 

One of the great mining groups is moving openly in this 
direction, while the Capricorn Africa Society, originally 
founded to propagate a six-country federation (that is, the 
present Federation together with Tanganyika, Kenya, and 
Uganda), is advocating a common citizenship for all who 
can pass a specified civilisation test. 

(10) A great peril and one which threatens the con- 


tinuation of European predominance in Africa is Asiatic 
immigration ; this is especially menacing in Natal and Kast 
Africa, but does not seem to have been noticed by Whitehall 
or the visiting socialist M.Ps. In the Union, and especialls 
in Natal, the Asiatic immigrants are mainly Hindu, while 
in East Africa the majority are Ismaili Muslims, owing 
allegiance to the Aga Khan. The latter do not favour an 


increase of Indian immigration into Africa, but the former 
carry on an active anti-white campaign, under the incite- 
ment of Mr Nehru in Delhi and in the United Nations in 
favour of Indian colonisation of Africa and the collabora- 
tion of Indian and African to drive the white man out of 
Africa, 

The great perils that would face Africa if the Kuropean 
control were removed are, its replacement by India or by 
Communism directed from Moscow and, in the end, a 
reversion to barbarism and the enslavement of the Bantu. 

(11) Behind them and fomenting discontents and 
political differences are the trained agents of Communism 
and the cold war, working, as is already proved in Kenya, 
through Moscow's agents. As in England, trade unions 
and many cultural organisations have been penetrated by 
Communist agents, but there is the same tendency to dis- 
miss the communist peril with the cleverly invented slogans 
of *‘ bogy ’ and ‘ witch-hunting.’ 

(12) A disturbing feature has been the disappearance 
among many of the Bantu of their tribal loyalties and 
system, on which the whole of the administrative and 
economic edifice of protectorates and reserves has been 
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built up. The system is still largely effective and the 
greater number of the labourers employed in mines, farms, 
industries, or domestic occupations contract to work for a 
certain period and then return with their money to their 
native kraals, where they usually own wives, cattle, and 
land which is tilled and eroded by their women and children 
in their absence. 

But an ever-increasing number do not return to their 
kraals and remain in the urban districts where they have 
found employment, sometimes with wives and sometimes 
without. They are detribalised and either become urban- 
ised, adopting European clothes and some European habits, 
or remain rootless and form the dangerous material of 
which the inhabitants of the slums of Johannesburg and 
other towns are formed. One of the most serious and 
difficult problems that face and occupy the attention of 
the governments is that of the housing, occupation, edu- 
cation, and hygiene of this mass of detribalised Bantu, who 
are crowding into the urban districts, and will continue 
to come in ever-increasing numbers with the rapid in- 
crease of Bantu population. 

The Union of South Africa, the largest and most 
important of these countries, is a monarchy under the 
Queen and is a sovereign independent and self-governing 
state. It comprises the provinces of the Cape of Good 
Hope, the Transvaal, the Orange Free State, Natal, and the 
territory of South-west Africa, which is administered as a 
part of the Union under the Treaty of Versailles. It is a 
well-governed country with good communications, a vast 
agricultural wealth, and the chief producer in the world of 
gold and diamonds, which give to individuals and the 
government ever-increasing riches. It has many prosper- 
ous industries and is rapidly becoming a highly industrial- 
ised country. 

It is governed by a Parliament on British lines with a 
Senate of 48 and an Assembly of 159 members, in which the 
National Party led by the Prime Minister, Dr Malan, has 
98 seats, although in the last elections the opposition, the 
United Party, gained an overall majority of votes. The 
next General Election is in 1958. The population con- 
sists of 2,750,000 whites and 10,400,000 non-whites, com- 
prising nine million Bantu, 350,000 Asiatics, and a million 
Coloureds (people of mixed origin). At present Coloureds 
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are on the common electoral role and the Bantu have three 
European representatives elected by their chiefs. 


The major political controversies are : 

(1) The native problem or apartheid, 

(2) The reform of the existing common voters’ roll 
for Coloureds, which requires the approval of a two- 
thirds majority of the parliament, 

(3) The question of a Republic advocated by Dr 
Malan, 

(4) The effort to have the protectorates handed over 
to the Union by Whitehall. 


No. 1 will be dealt with later in this article. No. 3 has 
irritated and inflamed the old feelings of antagonism 
between Briton and Boer, who in general but not entirely 
are grouped respectively in the United and National 
parties ; the majority held at present by the Nationalists 
is unfortunately being used to try to purge the administra- 
tion of British ideas and people and to further the use of the 
Afrikaans language and flag in preference to English and 
the Union Jack. No. 4, though foreseen in the Act of 
Union, is probably indefinitely postponed owing to Dr 
Malan’s apartheid policy. 

The economy of the Union hangs on the enormous 
wealth of gold produced on the Rand, in the new goldfields 
of the Orange Free State, in uranium, and in the diamond 
fields of Kimberley and the territory of South-west 
Africa. 

The other country, or group of countries, with which 
this article deals is the Central African Federation, com- 
prising Northern and Southern Rhodesia and Nyasaland. 
This Federation was set up by Orders in Council in 1953 
after long negotiations and is the result, as it had to be, of 
compromise between Whitehall, the self-governing Southern 
Rhodesia, and the protectorate councils of Northern 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland. The chief architect of the 
Federation, without whose great abilities and statesman- 
ship it is doubtful if agreement would have been found, is 
Sir Godfrey Huggins, P.C., C.H., K.C.M.G., for twenty 
years Prime Minister of Southern Rhodesia and the first 
Prime Minister of the Federation. His chief lieutenant is 
Sir Roy Welensky, C.M.G., Minister of Transport and Com- 
munications in the Federal Government and for long a 
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prominent figure in politics in Northern Rhodesia. The 
goal of the Federation is the attainment of Dominion 
Status and freedom to carry on their own development 
with the unlimited potentialities of their three countries 
without the irritating. interference of Whitehall; the pre- 
sent constitution of the Federation is the first step towards 
this goal. The geographical, hydrographical, and racial 
conditions, the existing and future railway communications, 
and the complementary economies of the three territories 
make it obvious that a union of administration and govern- 
ment was necessary. 

The area of the Federation is 485,000 square miles, 
which is larger than that of the Union, but it is more 
sparsely populated, with a total of 215,000 Europeans, 
6,710,000 Bantu, 14,000 Asians, and 10,000 mixed or 
Coloureds. The figures for the three federated states 
are: Southern Rhodesia, 160,000 Europeans, 2,130,000 
Bantu, 4,700 Asians, and 6,700 Coloured ; Northern Rho- 
desia, 50,000 European, 1,980,000 Bantu, 3,500 Asians, and 
1,300 Coloureds ; Nyasaland, 5,600 Europeans, 2,600,000 
Jantu, 6,000 Asians, and 2,000 Coloureds. 

All three countries can be considered to be prosperous 
and orderly, with an extraordinarily rapid development in 
recent years, especially in the way of copper mines in 
Northern Rhodesia and farming, mining, and industry in 
Southern Rhodesia. ‘Tea and tung oil have made remark- 
able progress in Nyasaland. 

There is a Federal Government, seated in Salisbury, 
under a Governor-General (Lord Llewellin, P.C., G.B.E., 
M.C.), and there are three territorial governments, each 
with its Governor representing the Queen. This is con- 
sidered by many to be an excessive extravagance for these 
small and new countries, tending to a redundant bureau- 
cracy, and as the new organisations settle down and 
approach Dominion Status, it is expected that reforms 
will be made. At present the functions of the central 
Federal Government and the territorial governments are 
divided. External affairs, defence, immigration, finance, 
railways, European agriculture in Southern Rhodesia, 
posts and telegraphs, education except African primary and 
secondary, and the federal courts are reserved to federal 
legislation. All other departments, especially Native 
Affairs, are left in the hands of the territorial govern- 
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ments and parliaments or councils, while a few are open 
to legislation by both ; such are development of industries, 
electricity, research, health, town planning, and statistics. 

The Federal Cabinet is presided over by the Prime 
Minister, Sir Godfrey Huggins, and the first Federal 
Parliu ient, elected in April 1953, consists of : 


26 elected European members (S.R. 14, N.R. 8, N. 4) ; 
6 elected Bantu members (two from each territory) ; 
3 European members responsible for Bantu interests 

(one elected in S.R. and two appointed by the 
Governors of Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland). 


There is a standing committee of the Federal Assembly, 
called the African Affairs Board, consisting of the above 
three European members representing Bantu interests 
and one of the elected Bantu members from each territory. 
The functions of this committee are to safeguard the in- 
terests of the Bantu with the Federal Government. 

The territorial governments continue as_ before, 
Southern Rhodesia with a cabinet under a Prime Minister 
(Mr Garfield Todd) and with a parliament of 30 elected 
members, and Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland with 
their executive and legislative councils of partly elected 
and partly nominated members. 

It may be that political parties in and out of parliament 
have not had time to sort themselves out, but the situation 
in June 1953 was that the Federal Party covering all three 
territories had an overwhelming majority in the Federal 
Parliament, with the opposition party (Confederates) 
holding only one seat. In the Southern Rhodesian terri- 
torial parliament, the United Rhodesia Party holds an 
overwhelming majority and most of the criticism and 
opposition in debate comes at present from its own 
members. 

The new edifice of government brought about by the 
federation must necessarily bring about a period of trial 
and error, and many things are in a state of flux and 
rearrangement. Among the many problems facing the 
new governments are those of giant hydro-electric schemes, 
railways, roads, and the capital necessary to construct 
them, of housing, of new industries, of education, of immi- 
gration, and of town planning. 

With the above generalisations for background, it is 
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possible to study intelligently the three experimental 
methods for dealing with the transcendant problem of 
devising a policy under which whites and blacks can exist 
in harmony and contentment in South and Central Africa. 
These methods are : 


(1) ‘ Apartheid,’ or complete segregation as pro- 
posed in the Union, 

(2) ‘ Partnership,’ with social and residential segre- 
gation, in Southern Rhodesia, 

(3) ‘ Identity ’ and the progressive handing over of 
control to the black majority irrespective of its com- 
petence or civilisation ; this is the policy favoured by 
Whitehall, Bloomsbury, and the sentimentalists, and 
applied to protectorates and territories. 


The consequence and failure of (3) are sufficiently illus- 
trated by the experiments in the Gold Coast, the Sudan, 
Liberia, British Guiana, and Honduras. The irony is that 
Whitehall’s own traditional policy of protectorates, native 
reserves, etc., is in itself apartheid, which stultifies the 
doctrinaire democratic attitude. 

The outlines of one and two are as follows : 

(1) Apartheid. There are various definitions of this, 
the most extreme of which is that of Dr Eiselen, which 
proposed the complete segregation of the Bantu in one or 
two regions to be called Bantustan. The proposal is 
negligible as it is quite impracticable ; there is no adequate 
territory for Bantustan and neither farms, mines, industries, 
nor domestic life could continue without collaboration 
between white and black. Dr Malan has recently given 
his own definition in a letter to the Rev. John Piersma of 
Michigan, U.S.A., of which the following is a précis. 

Apartheid, separation, segregation, or differentiation 
has been the traditional racial policy of South Africa since 
1652. The deep colour-consciousness of white South 
Africans arises from the fundamental differences between 
blacks and whites of which colour is merely the physical 
manifestation. The important difference consists of two 
irreconcilable ways of life, between barbarism and civilisa- 
tion and between heathenism and Christianity. The racial 
differences are as pronounced to-day as they were 300 years 
ago and the white resident of European descent is concerned 
for his racial purity and self-preservation. His traditional 
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fears of egalitarianism between black and white derive 
from his aversion to miscegenation. 

The Dutch Church regards the conversion of the heathen 
as one of its first duties and sees no contradiction of the 
principles of Christianity in the policy of apartheid ; it 
has busied itself in establishing missions and_ schools 
throughout the country ; the traditional concept of Euro- 
pean guardianship has taken the form of financing and 
fostering the social, educational, and economic develop- 
ment of the non-white ; 14,000,000/. is spent yearly by the 
white taxpayer on the education of non-whites. 

Allowing that European South Africans are normal 
human beings and neither fools nor scheming reactionaries, 
it must be remembered that they are grappling in the best 
way they can with one of the most difficult problems of the 
world and that apartheid is their experiment to solve it. 
Workers of all races enjoy the same protection under 
factory and labour laws and non-whites have full access 
to all health services and receive free hospital treatment. 

By means of tribal and urban councils elected by them, 
the natives are given the opportunity to play an ever- 
increasing part in the administration of their local affairs. 
The rapid development of the mining areas and industrial 
towns has resulted in most deplorable slums, causing hous- 
ing, educational, and other problems, which every effort is 
being made to alleviate. Within the policy of apartheid, 
the Union of South Africa is committed to the following 
policy of Bantu development : 


(1) Agricultural and industrial development of the 
Bantu reserves. Bantu to be trained eventually to 
fill all positions in industries there. 

(2) Gradually to extend the powers and functions 
of Bantu local government within the reserves either 
through local councils or the chiefs. 

(3) Gradually to replace white officials, professional 
men, traders, etc., within the reserves by Bantu. 


The above is the policy of apartheid as stated by Dr 
Malan,| but in assessing this governmental policy notice 
must be taken of the policy of the gold-mining companies, 
who employ vast and increasing numbers of natives. Both 
in their own interests in having a healthy and contented 
supply of labour and in the equally important interests of 
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humanity, every effort is made, at enormous cost and with 
success, to provide improved and adequate housing and 
social welfare for their workmen. The slums to which 
reference has been made are in the industrial towns and 
outside the mining companies’ compounds. 

‘ Partnership between the races ’ is the declared policy 
of Sir Godfrey Huggins and the United Rhodesia Party of 
Southern Rhodesia. This partnership is one as between 
a senior and junior partner and not one of equality, which 
would be quite senseless and impracticable in view of the 
wide gap between the civilisation and capacities of the 
two partners. The advancement of the junior partner is 
to be furthered in every possible way, but it is as wrong 
to attempt to attribute to the Bantu in the mass identical 
motives to those of peoples with centuries of political, 
social, and economic experience as it is to write off the 
Bantu as permanently and constitutionally different and 
inferior. 

The original inspiration of past and present Southern 
Rhodesian policies has been Cecil Rhodes’s dictum of 
‘equal rights for all civilised men south of the Zambesi.’ 
This has already been carried out in great part in Southern 
Rhodesia, whose constitution makes no distinction of 
colour or creed regarding the suffrage or membership of 
the legislature, though so far no Bantu has been elected. 
The franchise qualification depends on the voter’s state of 
civilisation and economy and not on his colour; the 
civilisation test is a low one of a simple English literacy 
qualification and the economy test is the occupation of 
premises to the value of 500/. or earnings of 240/. per annum. 
There is consequently a common voters’ roll, but this roll 
contains only 500 names of Bantu, though a far greater 
number (estimated at 4,000) are said to be eligible. The 
reason is lack of interest and the fact that the Bantu does 
not want to pay taxes and so keeps his name off the list. 

‘ Partnership ’ aims at advancement for the Bantu in 
education, hygiene, religion, and technica! progress to the 
maximum of his capacities, the attainment of equal pay 
for equal work and ever-widening opportunities. Here 
again, the two chief difficulties are the opposition of the 
white trades unions, the lazy character of the Bantu, and 
his low productivity. 

With ‘ partnership ' there is no abandonment of social 
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and residential segregation, which is, for the reasons already 
described, the sine qua non desired by all the people of all 
races living in these countries. This presupposes the 
maintenance of the two races and the avoidance of a mixed 
and mongrel race. 

There has been a_ progressive appreciation of the 
problems of the ever-increasing population, of the urbanisa- 
tion oi detribalised Bantu and of the utilisation and misuse 
of land in the reserves ; a Royal Commission will be set up 
to study them. 

This is the outline only of the manner in which Southern 
Rhodesia has approached the harmony and co-operation 
of the races; an indication of the different policy still 
existing in the other two territories of the Federation has 
been given and it is hoped that in the future the acquisition 
of Dominion Status will extend che Southern Rhodesian 
system to them. 


As far as is possible in a short article, this has attempted 
to give an overall picture of the intricate problems facing 
Africa south of the equator and of the different policies 
followed in order to solve them. The goal of these policies 
is in each case to build a great and peaceful country on the 


basis of freedom, justice, and order, on which its future 
prosperity will depend, and to discard the out-of-date 
theories of the Fabians and P.E.P. 


ARTHUR F. LOVEDAY 
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‘The English Medieval Parish Church,’ by G. H. 
Cook (Phoenix House), is a work of great value and one 
worthy to be kept on the library shelf for re-reading and 
constant reference. It is intended for intelligent readers 
who are interested in what is in fact the major part of our 
heritage of medizeval art. There are references to over 
800 churches, with 180 well-selected photographs and 70 
plans and diagrams. Mr Cook deals with all aspects of the 
church in the Middle Ages, its growth and development, 
monasteries, collegiate churches and chantries, their build- 
ing and enlargement as circumstances demanded, towers, 
interior fittings and furniture, records of building and 
adornment. We are told of the dire effects of the Reforma- 
tion and of the Puritans’ destruction and of mistaken 
nineteenth-century restorers. There is useful information 
about monastic churches which are now parochial, about 
the various styles of architecture, and about the future 
of disused churches. If we have any complaint it is the 
lack of reference to the illustrations in the text. It saves 
much trouble to be told, when there isa reference to achurch, 
whether it is included in the illustrations. As the author 
truly says, ‘ the social life of Medizeval England, the activi- 
ties of the common people, memories of kings and great 
people, the use of industry and the commercial prosperity 
of the later Middle Ages are written in the stones of the 
parish churches. An immense amount of skilful labour 
and intensive knowledge have gone to the making of this 
book. The result is instructive and attractive and Mr Cook 
deserves our gratitude. 
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‘The Law in Action’ (Stevens), by various authors, 
with a foreword by Lord Asquith of Bishopstone, is a reprint 
of six B.B.C. talks on legal questions which have special 
interest for the general public. They are written in 
language intelligible to the ordinary educated layman but 
are yet palatable to the lawyer. They deal with questions 
like damages for shock, liability of hospitals for negligence, 
the matrimonial home, expulsion from trade unions, 
public mischief and conspiracy, and administrative law— 
all questions which may concern any of us at any time. 
except of course the trade union one. All are based on 
recent decisions in the courts. Lord Asquith writes that 
the layman’s increasing interest in the law is a ground for 
unmixed satisfaction and these various talks will encourage 


this interest. The emphasis is laid more on problems set 
than problems solved ; with new departures rather than 
with settled doctrines ; and with wide rather than with 
narrow or crabbed issues. 

Few, if any, Englishmen can have had longer and more 
intimate association with East Africa than Sir Philip 
Mitchell. He therefore writes with great authority and 


his ‘African After-thoughts’ (Hutchinson) commands 
respect and deep interest. Sir Philip began as Assistant 
Resident in Nyasaland in 1912 and thereafter served 
throughout the 1914-18 war in those parts. Then he 
became secretary to the Governor of Nyasaland, Assistant 
Political Officer in Tanganyika and Secretary for Native 
Affairs ; then Governor of Uganda and Political Adviser 
to General Wavell in Egypt, British Plenipotentiary in 
Ethiopia and Political Adviser to the G.O.C.-in-C., East 
Africa, and finally Governor of Kenya, 1944 to 1952. 
Now, after his retirement, he still lives in Kenya. He has 
a deep understanding of native character and problems, 
and the work that Britain still has to do, always with the 
view of educating the native: races to self-governing 
standard. A hundred years ago it was indeed ‘ Darkest 
Africa,’ savage, uncivilised, brutal, and superstition- 
riddled. Even a full-fledged British Parliamentary Con- 
stitution cannot change all that in two or three generations, 
though misguided people here often seem to think so. 
Perhaps the chief lesson to be learned from Sir Philip’s 
book is to trust to the man on the spot and be sparing of 
royal or parliamentary commissions! What he writes 
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about Mau-Mau is illuminating and useful. The whole 
book is inspired by sound common sense and attractive 
idealism. 

‘The Decisive Battles of the Western World and 
their Influence upon History ’ by Major-General J. F. C. 
Fuller, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O. (Eyre and Spottiswoode), 
Volume One: From the Earliest Times to the Battle of 
Lepanto. This book is the result of a lifetime’s study and 
much_ first-hand experience ; the concentration, clarity, 
and grace of this work are the fruits of an intimacy with 
the times, persons, and circumstances seldom so fully 
attained by any one writer, covering so large an area. 
This book should penetrate far beyond military audiences, 
It contains within itself everything necessary for the 
comprehension thereof. 

Until the millennium, mankind is not likely to attain 
such a beatific disposition that the threat of war will 
cease. But as our wars have frequently been a vicarious 
atonement by men of action for the shortsightedness of 
statesmen, the more cognisant our people can be of wars 
of the past the more hope of averting wars in the future. 
Of universal application is the speech of Julius Cesar to 
mutinous soldiers at Placentia (49 B.c., p. 200): ‘ For no 
society of men can preserve its unity .. . if the criminal 
element is not punished. ... Least of all in armies can 
discipline be relaxed, because when the wrong-doers have 
power they become more daring ; and corrupt the excellent 
also by causing them to grow dejected and to believe they 
will obtain no benefit from right behaviour. , 

Where there is not a dull page, it is invidious to par- 
ticularise ; but especially haunting is the tragedy of 
Constantine, the last and most heroic Christian Byzantine 
monarch, struggling in vain to save Constantinople. The 
clash between the Greek and Roman Churches gave Sultan 
Mahomet I1 his supreme opportunity ; and the Turkish 
conquest ‘not only destroyed all traces of civilisation in 
the cradle of its birth, but deprived that part of Europe of 
the benefits of Christian autonomy. ... But as the 
East sank, the West rose.’ The next two volumes are 
eagerly awaited ; for this is not only a unique Book of 
Battles, but in essentials a History of the World. 

‘Sir William Petty,’ by E. Strauss (The Bodley 
Head), bears the sub-title of ‘ Portrait of a Genius,’ which 
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is a strong claim but justified in the case of this remark- 
able man, who combined expert skill in anatomy, natural 
science, political economy, and mathematics with an out- 
standing power of organisation and of enriching himself 
and collecting valuable estates both in England and in 
Ireland, where he was at one time army physician, Com- 


missioner for Army Lands, Clerk to the Council, and 
Private Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant. His face in 
the portrait given certainly shows the world and the 
flesh, not without some suggestion of the devil. He started 
with no material advantages, as his father was a poor 


clothier of Romney, but by his great abilities he had risen 
to be Professor of Anatomy at Oxford in his early thirties. 
Thereafter he got himself put in charge of the survey of 
forfeited estates in Ireland under the Commonwealth and 
became an able assistant to Henry Cromwell. In spite of 
that association he managed to ingratiate himself with 
Charles II and prospered under the monarchy and died full 
of riches (and also unsettled lawsuits over his estates) and 
perhaps somewhat tarnished honour. Mr Strauss has 
written a sober, discerning, and interesting study of an 
unusual man, with a clear picture of the times and cir- 
cumstances in which he lived. 

‘Napoleon and the Awakening of Europe,’ by 
Kk. M. H. Markham (The English Universities Press), is 
one of the ‘Teach Yourself History’ series, under the 
general editorship of Mr H. L. Rowse. This little book 
might almost be called ‘ Napoleon in a Nutshell’ —and a 
very good nut, too. * Historians of Napoleon,’ we are 
told, ‘are apt either to be fascinated into adulation by 
his personality, or repelled by the spectacle of the millions 
of lives sacrificed to his ambition. Mr Markham steers 
his way between these two extremes very skilfully. He 
does not overload his work with detail, but gives ample 
for the purpose in hand. He makes succinct and useful 
commentary, enabling the reader to form a fair and 
balanced picture of Napoleon the man, the soldier, and 
the statesman —neither demi-god nor devil. Undoubtedly 
he was great, though sometimes horrible. In under 200 
pages Mr Markham tells the story successfully and dis- 
cerningly. The little book can be highly recommended. 

‘Selected Essays of E. V. Lucas,’ arranged by 
H. N. Wethered (Methuen), is most welcome. E. V. 
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Lucas was truly said to be the most witty, polished, and 
urbane of all gossips, and he certainly lived up to the best 
Klian traditions of essay writing. He had many interests— 
books, painting, travel, theatres, dogs, cricket, food and 
wine, and the society of his friends. He could write an 
excellent essay on almost anything, or indeed on almost 
nothing, for some of his most attractive and sparkling 
work was on very trivial subjects. People, places, books, 
sport, the First World War, tigers, squirrels, epitaphs, 
Kensington Gardens, Sicily, Cambridge jokes, freaks of 
memory, sleep, secret passages—that is a mere selection 
of the subjects in this collection, to show the great variety. 
The volume makes a delightful bedside book, but indeed 
it can be read with pleasure at any time, anywhere. 

‘New Homes from Old Buildings,’ by H. Dalton 
Clifford and R. E. Enthoven (Country Life), may be called 
a very practical guide to making, so to speak, two (or 
more) human homes grow where one (or none) existed 
before. Not only do the authors show how comparatively 
large town and country houses can be divided up, but 
also how stables, barns, oasthouses, mills, granaries, and 
even barges can be made useful and attractive dwellings. 
They begin with the general principles of conversion and 
hunting for buildings to convert, and then go on to the 
practical, financial, and legal investigations ; planning 
necessary services; plumbing, heating and insulation 
and defects and their cure. They also give good advice 
about making the garden fit in with the domicile. There 
are nearly a hundred illustrations and many plans. For 
those seeking to make a home in an old building this book 
will be of great practical use, but it should have a wider 
appeal to people who are interested in houses in any way 
and in what can be made of them under present-day 
conditions. 

‘Scotland Yard,’ by Sir Harold Scott, G.C.V.O., K.C.B. 
(André Deutsch), deals with a subject about which much 
has been written both in fact and in fiction, indeed the 
Scotland Yard of detective novels must often seem a 
strange place both in work and in personnel to those who 
really inhabit it. There is fortunately none of this decora- 
tive fiction in Sir Harold’s book. For nine years he was 
Commissioner of the Metropolitan Police, who cover an 
area of nearly 750 square miles including 8} million 
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inhabitants. Sir Harold writes wisely and lucidly in good 
honest English, always informative, always to the point, 
and with a good sense of humour. 

He deals shortly with past history, and then describes 
present-day organisation and work and training ; post-war 
crime; young delinquents; the police, the press, and the 
public ; the C.I.D. ; the Flying Squad ; the Fraud Squad ; 
the Women Police; and many kindred activities. He 
describes special criminals, such as Haigh, Heath, Christie, 
and with unusual cases like the Stone of Scone. He pays 
tribute where tribute is due and is very modest about his 
own work. He shows that the popular idea of a detective 
as one who solves his problems by brilliant deductions or 
flashes of inspiration has little relation to truth. It is 
mainly sheer hard work, but it can usually be interesting 
and sometimes exciting. This book should be widely read 
to make people realise the immense debt which we all owe 
to a very fine body of men. 

‘ Too often modern literature is the writer’s announce- 
ment of his revenge on a society from which he is alienated.’ 
This pertinent remark comes towards the end of Professor 
b. Ifor Evans’ ‘ Literature and Science’ (Allen & Unwin), 
a survey in historical perspective of the relationship and 
association between men of letters and scientists, and the 
effect of science on literature since the Renaissance. Its 
underlying implications are its importance. It makes an 
indirect plea for creative literature to be based on human 
life-—on the experience of human beings. Professor Evans 
indeed states that all great poets were men of wide ex- 
perience in the life of their times, but were not committed 
—and thus narrowed in scope—by dogma. They were 
interpretative without final commitments. The Eliza- 
bethans had the philosopher’s stone : they could transmute 
anything. But science gradually assumed far too great an 
importance with imaginative and creative men and in the 
eighteenth century culminated probably with Francis 
Darwin’s ‘ Loves of the Plants.’ The Romantics were 
aware, but, because of the strength of the alliance between 
their lives as men, were also wary. Tennyson in * In 
Memoriam’ found a catalyst, but the contemporary in- 
heritance that instinctively takes the case history as its 
creative basis perpetuates the spurious values of science in 
the realm of creative art. Professor Evans has a valuable 
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comment: * Yeats showed a way how, without dogma, the 
poet can re-affirm a value in life and a depth in experience. 
He marked out a territory for the writer which is distinct 
from that of the rationalist or man of science. It is from 
such a background that the new humanism might develop. 
We must return to the ancient sources of wisdom in the art 
of literature and in the world of the imagination, uniting 
what we can achieve in our own time with the past.’ 

‘I Promessi Sposi,’ the great national novel of Italy, 
has never caught popular taste in England. Great claims 
were made for its author, Alessandro Manzoni, as being 
equal to Stendhal and Tolstoy, and Archibald Colquhoun’s 
recent translation was regarded as a most meritorious piece 
of work. Mr Colquhoun has now written a_ biography, 
‘Manzoni and His Times’ (Dent), the plan of which 
is to set Manzoni clearly on that background of European 
and Italian social unrest—between the French Revolution 
and the Risorgimento—that was the melting-pot for 
Italian thought. He does not seem altogether happy as a 
biographer. He seems to feel his way with too much 
attention to all that may be significant, and the reader is 
soon caught up in a tangle of detail that impedes any clear- 
cut view of Manzoni. He was a man of the most compli- 
vated kind. He was European in the old-fashioned sense 
and lived in a far freer society than obtains to-day. But he 
seems to have found little joy or excitement, and his 
intensity keeps him always in Mr Colquhoun’s wake. This 
slowness is not to deny Mr Colquhoun’s knowledge of the 
period. This is very fluent, but he has little ease in floating 
the heavy Manzoni on his data. To one reader at least it 
had the effect of diminishing him. 

India’s rapid and valorous establishment of herself as 
an independent nation has led the Western world almost to 
forget that great worker for Indian independence Mahatma 
Gandhi. John Haynes Holmes, an American liberal clergy- 
man, in ‘My Gandhi’ (Allen & Unwin) writes in the 
warmest personal terms. The political effects of Gandhi's 
methods and the violence aroused by this apostle of non- 
violence created a far more material impression than wes 
true of one whom Mr Holmes claims to have been one of 
the greatest spiritual forces of our age. Other respectable 
men have paid the same tribute to Gandhi, but few in the 
same simple direct terms. It may be that in claiming non- 
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violence as the pivot of Gandhi's character Mr Holmes sees 
him too much in a personal way. Gandhi was a public 
figure with an unremitting concern in public affairs and his 
anti-British campaign surely had a purpose other than 
spiritual. But no one would quarrel with a book that is 
so patently sincere and concerned only with values that 
can be reconciled with active religious principles. It also 
has great value as a contributive commentary on Gandhi 
and, as a private portrait, comes as close in its under- 
standing of him as a religious leader as anything yet written. 

‘Michael Rysbrack Sculptor,’ by M. I. Webb (Country 
Life), is the first full-length biography to be published. 
There were a great many difficulties to be overcome in 
collecting the material, for post-Renaissance sculpture in 
<ngland has been out of fashion for a long time. Rysbrack 
worked in England in the first half of the eighteenth century 
and achieved fame and distinction both as portraitist and 
sculptor. Mrs Webb claims that, as a painter, he was 
possibly the best portraitist between Kneller and Reynolds ; 
and as a sculptor, his influence on the flowering of the 
Classical tradition in England was of the first importance. 
The neglect of the period means that much of its sculpture 


is hidden under layers of grime that hide its beauty and 
accomplishment. But her book is well illustrated and she 


has included a catalogue of Rysbrack’s best-known works. 
There is no doubt that from hcr book the artist’s proper 
stature can be assessed and also a wider judgment formed 
of the taste of eighteenth-century England as a whole. 
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